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The Vocationally Organized Society 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The reconstruction of society on a vocational basis, advocated 
in the Papal program, must not be regarded as the full and final 
solution of the social problem in all its aspects, but rather as the 
best means to bring about the adjustments and modifications so 
sorely needed. It offers an excellent instrument to produce the 
results which the present system is incapable of effecting, because 
an organized society naturally can deal with all arising difficulties 
in a more intelligent and efficacious manner. Thus, it is plain 
that business and industry require regulation, but under the pre- 
vailing scheme such necessary regulation takes on the odious 
form of a regimentation, and moreover wears a distinctly political 
complexion. It has to be imposed in a compulsory manner, and 
as a consequence is resented and violently opposed. The same 
situation occurs when any other problem has to be dealt with: 
the State appears as the only agency available in settling dif- 
ficulties and making desirable adjustments. Now, State action 
in matters of this kind is too remote and too cumbersome, and, 
as experience testifies, is ordinarily neither particularly felicitous 
nor successful. What is needed is intermediary agencies who 
are in closer contact with the situation that must be handled, 
and who are familiar with all the aspects of the case. Such an 
instrument of a more flexible nature is provided by the vocational 
industrial groups, whose members are actually on the spot and 
thoroughly acquainted with the various factors pertaining to 
the point at issue. Surely, a more intelligent solution can be 
arrived at under such conditions—likewise a solution which will 
be in accord with the requirements of the common good and in 
harmony with the dictates of basic justice, because the State will 
act as final arbiter and responsible representative of the public 
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weal. The supreme authority will not have to take sides with 
any one part of the nation as against another, but will remain on 
the higher plane of judge and umpire. Its action cannot, then, 
be construed as persecution of one class and as promoting class 
consciousness and class hatred, for the State will remain, as it 
ought, above the classes and act in a judicial capacity. This is 
the true advantage of the vocational organization of society, that 
it provides the means and instruments for a rational control of 
industry in the interests of the common welfare without unduly 
implicating the State in matters foreign to its real function. So 
the Holy Father looks at the matter when he writes explicitly: 
‘“‘The State should leave to these smaller groups the settlement of 
business of minor importance. It will thus carry out with greater 
freedom, power and success the tasks belonging to it, because it 
alone can effectively accomplish these, directing, watching, 
stimulating and restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity 
demands. Let those in power, therefore, be convinced that the 
more faithfully this principle is followed, and a graded hier- 
archical order exists between the various subsidiary organiza- 
tions, the more excellent will be both the authority and the 
efficiency of the social organization as a whole and the happier 
and more prosperous the condition of the State.’’! It is one of the 
characteristics of the organism that it possesses within itself the 
resources by which it repairs its own disorders; minor disturb- 
ances which are of a local nature are set right by the organ which 
is affected. For example, if an extraneous element has entered 
into the eye, this organ is quite competent to cope with the situa- 
tion, and immediately goes about the business of eliminating the 
disturbing particle. An organized society can act in a similar 
manner; as a whole, it corrects disturbances that interfere with 
the general activity of the social body, but inferior organizations 
can take care of lesser disorders. Within these associations many 
of the difficulties arising can be treated as family affairs, and in 
regard to such questions the narrowness of the circle is of par- 
ticular advantage since it furnishes a better basis for mutual 
understanding. Outside interference usually aggravates the 
trouble. Home rule, therefore, with ultimate government 


1 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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supervision, is best calculated to forestall friction and to ensure 
smooth functioning of the economic order. 

Vocational organization of society, as it is conceived in the 
Papal program, brings back into industry human and personal 
relations which are so sadly lacking in the existing depersonalized 
system. Labor and capital lose their abstract character, and are 
no longer spelled with a capital initial as though they were en- 
tities in their own right. Whatever situation turns up, it pre- 
sents itself as a man-to-man relation. This circumstance alters 
at once the manner of approach to every question which comes up 
for decision, and has a far-reaching effect on the eventual settle- 
ment. Take, for example, the unemployment problem. When 
production has been regulated according to social need, it is true 
that employment will be steadier than it ever can be under a 
regime of unrestricted competition; still, periods of industrial 
slackness can hardly ever be entirely avoided. Labor reserves 
will have to be maintained on which industry may draw in times 
of need. Ina system of vocational organization, however, these 
reserves will not coalesce into one enormous mass, but be dis- 
tributed among the various occupational groups which can deal 
with them in an intelligent and efficient manner. Labor can be 
rationalized, so that idleness will not always strike in the same 
place; work not immediately necessary can be saved for such 
occasions; times of industrial slowness can well be utilized for 
further vocational training; moreover, since the vast majority 
of the group shall have acquired private property (such as a home 
and a plot of ground), the temporarily unemployed may prof- 
itably turn their efforts to an improvement of their own pos- 
sessions. At all events, unemployment will not be the bulky 
affair which it is in the present order, and it will be, besides, a 
family problem to be approached in a personal and neighborly 
spirit. The group, being responsible for its members, will have 
added incentive to work out a practical scheme to fit the needs 
and interests of all concerned. 

The vocational or functional theory of society must be corre- 
lated with the fact that direct human services will be decreasingly 
required for the satisfaction of the world’s needs. Employment 
accordingly will become scarcer, and human activities will have 
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to be on an ever larger scale directed into cultural channels. The 
earnings of the machine in the form of a social dividend can be 
used for this purpose. The distribution of this social dividend 
will be best effected by the occupational group. The social 
dividend should be used for consumption, because what the 
working class needs is more purchasing power. The surplus in- 
vestment capital of to-day represents very often money that 
should have gone into the payment of wages. Interest-bearing 
capital is said to be the reward of abstinence. In individual 
instances, of course, this may be true, but in our actual system 
capital is not often accumulated in that manner, and with very 
good reason Father W. G. Peck puts the question: ‘‘Precisely 
whose abstinence is it that is now providing the loanable capital 
that produces interest? I am prepared to argue that it is not to 
any great extent, relatively, the voluntary abstinence of the in- 
vesting class, but largely the enforced abstinence of workers who 
have nothing to invest.’’? 


Common Property 


The vocational groups being juridical persons will naturally 
possess common property of a nature to be enjoyed by all mem- 
bers. We do not mean the productive machinery, but property 
which serves social, educational, cultural and charitable purposes. 
In part, such property can also be used to extend credit to the 
members of the group. It may be remarked that such common 
property constitutes a bond that unites the members more in- 
timately, and brings them into closer social and personal rela- 
tions. Thus it was with the guilds, as Sir Paul Vinogradoff de- 
scribes: ‘The gildchamber, the gild furniture, the capital ac- 
cumulated by contributions, entrance fees, penalties and gifts, 
served not only the ends of the association, but also the economic, 
social and other purposes of the members. Every associate 
might, for example, use the gild house for his convivial pleasures ; 
each could demand support or loans from capital of the gild, and 
so on.’’* The credit service within the group cannot remain 
without some notable effect on the general financial situation, 
and help to break the hold which loan capital has on modern 


2 “Catholicism and Property.”’ 
3 “Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence.” 
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life. It stands to reason also that the group will develop a bank- 
ing system of its own for purposes of necessary industrial ex- 


pansion. 
Decentralization 


One of the most important and salutary results of occupational 
organization will be the decentralization of social life, not in the 
sense that it be broken up into separate parts, but that it embrace 
many units functioning by themselves yet subordinated to the 
good of the whole. Such organization enriches society and makes 
for a great diversification of culture. It reduces politics to a 
circumscribed sphere, and prevents it from invading all depart- 
ments of social activity. It is the one effective antidote for 
totalitarianism, in which the State is the be-all and end-all of 
man. 

Decentralization is especially called for in the realm of finance. 
As previously explained, vocational organization will emancipate 
industry from the domination of money, because it curtails 
investment opportunities. In the course of time, an economic 
condition will again arise in which money is unproductive as it 
was in the Middle Ages. It is not necessary to enter into the 
various financial practices by which credit is created, controlling 
interests in industrial concerns are obtained, profits are made 
without actual investment, production is manipulated in the in- 
terests of finance, gains are pyramided, and in general industry 
and society are rendered permanently tributary to the money 
power, in order to realize that our financial system exerts an 
utterly unwholesome and socially harmful influence. The in- 
cubus of debt on society constitutes eloquent testimony to the 
anti-social tendency of our existing monetary structure, which 
can aptly be described as an instrument for perpetuating in- 
debtedness and extracting profits without proportionate risks. 
Modern technical progress has created an abundance of goods; 
the diffusion of these goods is in some mysterious manner held 
up and blocked. The conviction is fairly universal that the 
existing financial system is to blame, and that the discordance 
between consuming and producing power must be attributed to 
the improper working of the financial machinery. Here we have 
the reason for the fatal deadlock which consists in this, that ‘‘the 
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aggregate prices of consumable goods always exceed the amount 
of money available for their purchase.’’ Modern finance has 
become an inhibitory factor, as W. T. Symons states: ‘‘With 
the achievement of material abundance the power has passed 
to those who can prevent its distribution and enjoyment. This 
is sinister indeed. The real power of modern finance is used to 
restrain productivity.”’* Money, instead of being (as it should 
be) merely a medium of exchange facilitating the distribution 
of goods, has turned into a means that can be used to retard or 
accelerate distribution at the pleasure and for the benefit of the 
money-owners. Thus, present-day monetary policies operate 
neither for the benefit of the consumer nor for the benefit of the 
producer, but work to the advantage of those who control the 
flow of money. There can be no question that the money power 
in the existing financial structure is ill-used, and that its influence 
is socially harmful; but the worst feature of the situation is that 
this power is steadily growing and accomplishing the complete 
subjugation of society. This the Holy Father has strongly em- 
phasized. Somehow, however, many succumb to the evil fasci- 
nation of the system and profit by its existence. So, Mr. W. T. 
Symons remarks: ‘“‘Myriads are hypnotized into support of 
the monstrous system; we are gripped in its clutches. It uses 
moral arguments to induce submission. It controls publicity 
and communications. . . . The system clearly has direction. 
Those who direct it should be held responsible. And it is those 
few in number, even with the addition of their political and 
social dupes, who benefit by the financial system. The profit 
they seek is human subjection, that they may experience a fear- 
ful power.’ This conclusion is identical with that at which the 
trenchant analysis of the Papal Encyclical arrives. If more con- 
firmation is needed, we can find it in the following words of Mr. 
Demant: ‘Here we are concerned ultimately, not with greed or 
selfish indifference or love of gain, though gain has indeed been 
vouchsafed to Finance, but with power striving, and behind 
power with the root of all sin, pride. It is the pride which finds 
self-satisfaction in working a machine or a system, and which 
continues to find conscientious reasons for working it when it 


* “The Coming of Community”’ (London). 
5 Op. cit. 
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becomes divorced from human realities.’”"® The last words are 
of supreme significance, for they indicate the fatal flaw in our 
social life, namely, its depersonalization. To this we have fre- 
quently referred, and at the same time insisted that man must 
be made central in economic life before any marked improve- 
ment can come about. The money-man is playing with dead 
sums of money and delights in increasing and shifting them; it 
becomes a game; he forgets that there is always something human 
at stake; he does not see the anxious and haggard faces that 
watch the result of his money-juggling, which to many may mean 
life or death; he is too removed from human contacts to appreci- 
ate that his money deals have terrible reverberations in numerous 
homes of the country and bring untold misery in their wake. 
The human perspective is shut out from the view of the big fi- 
nancier. Finance is unrelated to human needs, ownership is 
divorced of human responsibility; hence, the callousness as- 
sociated with financial transactions. This dissociation of finance 
from human relations has gone to incredible lengths; the greater 
the concentration of money in the hands of a few, the more does 
finance become an end in itself, and the less does property serve 
its real purpose. Property is anonymous and managed for its 
own sake, and the effects of this management on human destinies 
are not considered. Joint stock and holding companies and other 
devices have detached the owner from his property, and blurred 
his responsibility for the things which are done with this prop- 
erty. The emphasis of the Holy Father on the social character 
of property and the social responsibility connected with owner- 
ship is indeed very timely. The heartless pagan saying, pecunia 
non olet, is unchallenged in our Christian civilization. Men 
complacently pocket their dividends, their interest and their 
profits without asking where they come from or how possibly they 
can besohigh. Irresponsibility is the characteristic of the money 
world, and irresponsibility is the outcome of depersonalization. 
Truly this is an absolute perversion of the meaning of property 
and an apotheosis of money. Rightly Father Lewis Watt, S.J., 
brands this state of affairs in the following words: ‘The joint- 
stock system threatens us with the loss of the sense of responsi- 


* “Quoted from M. B. Reckitt, “A Christian Sociology for To-day.” 
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bility for the ownership of property, and with the loss of the sense 
of responsibility even towards the owners (how much more to- 
wards the community!) on the part of those who control that prop- 
erty.... The typical property-owner is fast limiting his activi- 
ties to a careful day-by-day scrutiny of the City column of his 
daily paper, so that he may buy or sell his investments in order 
to make a profit as large and as often as possible. It is hardly 
surprising that to some this appears as a degradation of prop- 
erty.’”” 

In vocational organization the human element is the principal 
factor. It is incompatible with the domination of things over 
men, and most incompatible with the abstract rule of money. 
It will again make finance a function of industry, and put an end 
to anti-social financial control. 


General Effects of Vocational Organization 

Briefly we sum up the wholesome effects which the Holy Father 
envisions as the natural fruits of proper social organization: 

(1) the mitigation of class distinctions and the harmonization 
of class interests, from which will follow as logical corollaries the 
disappearance of class antagonism and the cessation of class 
warfare; 

(2) incorporation of labor into the social structure on the basis 
of the functional principle, which in its turn will give to labor a 
recognized social status, admit labor to full and equal partnership 
in the process of production with a voice in the management of 
industry and participation in the profits, and afford the working- 
man the opportunity of acquiring property for himself and his 
family; 

(3) social security for the wage-earner ; 

(4) overcoming of the proletarian condition by wage-earner 
ownership ; 

(5) an increased sense of responsibility for the common good on 
the part of all classes of society; 

(6) peaceful and harmonious codperation of all groups in the 
interests of the common welfare; ; 

(7) a wide diffusion and distribution of ownership and a lessen- 
ing of excessive inequalities of material wealth; 

7 “The Future of Capitalism.” 
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(8) a restoration of the State to its genuine function of trustee 
of the public good and impartial administrator of justice; 

(9) an increase of the authority and the prestige of government 
in its own field by freeing it from tasks that really do not belong 
to it, and have been thrust upon it by the disordered condition 
of modern society; 

(10) disappearance of monopolistic practices and irresponsible 
anonymity in business, industry and finance; 

(11) proper supervision and regulation of industry without un- 
due interference with legitimate private initiative and enterprise; 

(12) reasonable self-government of industry in its internal 
affairs ; 

(13) true welfare politics and beneficent social legislation; 

(14) a flourishing associational life within the general frame- 
work of society; 

(15) a growth of social sentiment; 

(16) a diminishing of subversive socialistic and communistic 
agitation ; 

(17) stability of the economic and social order and coéperation 
and amity between the nations.*® 

Obviously, these benefits will not suddenly emerge into being 
as by magic, and, as said before, the vocational reconstruction 
of society is not the realization of them but the agency by which 
they are gradually to be effected. In fact, the way will be a long 
and arduous one beset with numerous difficulties. That Pius XI 
is not unaware of the odds to be overcome, appears from the 
following words: ‘“The task we propose to them is truly difficult, 
for well do we know that many are the obstacles to be overcome 
on either side, whether amongst the higher classes or the lower. 
Still, let them not lose heart, nor in any way allow themselves to 
be diverted by any art from their purpose. To face stern combats 
is the part of a Christian; and to endure labor is the lot of those 
who, as good soldiers of Christ, follow closely in His footsteps.’’® 
The ultimate vision which will renew the faltering courage is a 
new humanity and the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ. 
If this lofty goal is insufficient to inspire men to heroic effort, then 
the alternative at least ought to have the power to goad them into 

*Dr. J. Russmann, O.S.F.S., “Der Standegedanke,” in Theologisch-praktische 


Quartalschrift (1936). 
9 ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,” 
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activity, for the alternative is catastrophe, chaos, and the col- 
lapse of civilization.” 
Spiritual Ideals 

The rebuilding of the social order requires a detachment from 
things earthly, a sense of responsibility, a willingness to accept 
restraints, a spirit of self-sacrifice, an appreciation of higher 
values, an understanding of the spiritual personality, a concept of 
service, a realization of human brotherhood, and a love of our 
fellow-men which no utilitarian and materialistic philosophy can 
supply and which can grow only on the soil of Christianity. All 
efforts at reform not supported by the spirit of Christ are doomed 
to failure. True, in general the order of society which has been 
set forth can be deduced from rational principles, though per- 
haps in a somewhat obscure manner; but the dynamic will to 
make this order a reality must have a deeper inspiration. Noth- 
ing less than a supernatural religion can adequately motivate 
altruistic behavior. To this extent we subscribe to Benjamin 
Kidd’s statement: ‘No form of belief is capable of functioning 
as a religion in the evolution of society which does not provide an 
ultra-rational sanction for social conduct in the individual.’’!! 
This coincides in essence with what Pius XI says: ‘However, 
if we examine matters diligently and thoroughly, we shall per- 
ceive clearly that this longed-for social reconstruction must be 
preceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit, from 
which multitudes engaged in industry in every country have un- 
happily departed. Otherwise, all our endeavors will be futile, 
and our social edifice will be built, not upon a rock, but upon 
shifting sand.’’!? This is one side of the problem: we cannot 
have a better economic order, even in a material sense, unless we 
return to practical Christianity. The diffusion of the Christian 
spirit is by far more important for the improvement of economic 
conditions than any technical reform—such as, for example, a 
change of our monetary system. Christianity will aid us in the 
discovery of helpful measures, and reveal to us ways and means 
to which without its illumination we would remain blind. Quite 
true is what Sydney Cave says of the light which the teachings 
and, above all, the practice of Christianity shed on all the prob- 

10 Cfr. “‘Divini Redemptoris.”’ 


11 “Social Evolution” (New York City). 
12 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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lems of social life: ‘It is the glory of Christianity that we never 
know what we shall discover in it next.” 

The other side of the problem is this: the economic world is 
a place in which it becomes increasingly difficult to save one’s 
soul. This is the main concern of the Supreme Shepherd of souls 
and makes him complain: ‘“‘The condition of the economic 
world to-day lays more snares than ever for human frailty.’’ 
The system almost forces immoral practices upon those who in 
their hearts would wish to do what is right. The corrosive in- 
fluence spreads from industry and business to all spheres of life. 
Pertinently someone has said: “If we do not Christianize in- 
dustry, industry will de-Christianize the world.’”’ The industrial 
world, therefore, must be refashioned after Christian ideals lest 
it turn our whole mundane environment into a huge web in which 
immortal souls are trapped. The world itself must be con- 
verted into a vehicle of salvation. Religion must not only help 
to save the individual in spite of the world, but so remold the 
world that it will contribute to the salvation of souls. Chris- 
tianity must to the fullest extent exert its socially redemptive in- 
fluence. The Kingdom of God is to be consummated in the world 
to come, but it must begin to take form in this world. We may 
not surrender this world to the powers of darkness. 

We conclude with these beautiful words from Mr. Maurice B. 
Reckitt: ‘‘Religion has not been vouchsafed to us as a sort of 
spiritual oxygen to enable us to breathe comfortably in a hostile 
and noxious atmosphere we make no effort to purify. A religion 
which consoles us amid surroundings which challenge and defy 
our beliefs, without inspiring us, individually and corporately, 
to make plain our quarrel with those surroundings, is not the 
religion of the Lord’s Prayer. Thy Kingdom come—but not here 
upon this miserable earth; Thy will be done—but not now 
amongst unworthy men; these should logically be the petitions 
of those whose spiritual attitude assumes an indifference to the 
environment amidst which—but not through the redemption of 
which—they are seeking salvation.” !* 

We cannot be satisfied with personal salvation; we must also 
seek the social and corporate salvation of the world. The in- 
spiration of this social apostolate is to be found in the Our Father. 


18 Thid. 
14 Op. cit. 











The Unjust Steward 
By THE RicuT REv. Mser. H. T. HENrRy, Litt.D. 


The Eighth Sunday after Pentecost presents, in its Gospel se- 
lection, some difficulties for the preacher as well as for his hearers. 
Not much time is allowed in our present-day sermons for the 
discussion of difficulties. But it might be well for the preacher 
to prepare himself for possible questionings even in casual meet- 
ings with some of the laity. Nearly a century ago, Trench, the 
competent Anglican Scripturist, prefaced his treatment of this 
parable as follows: ““This parable, whereof no one, who has seri- 
ously considered it, can underrate the difficulties—difficulties 
which multiply rather than disappear the closer the parable is 
searched into, which Cajetan found so great that he gave up the 
matter in despair, affirming a solution impossible—has been the 
subject of manifold, and those the most opposite, interpretations. 
I cannot doubt, however, that many interpreters have, so to speak, 
‘overrun their game.’... I shall not attempt to give a complete 
account of all the interpretations to which it has been submitted; 
since that would be an endless task. ...’’ He nevertheless gives 
us some 12,000 words in his discussion of the parable. Only about 
one-fourth of that amount may be indulged in here; and accord- 
ingly only some of the difficulties which may engage the special 
attention of an ordinary congregation can be considered in the 
present paper. 


I 


One outstanding difficulty for both preacher and people is 
found in verse 8: ‘‘And the lord commended the unjust steward, 
forasmuch as he had done wisely: for the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

Who was the “lord’”’ that commended the unjust steward? 
Was it the steward’s own master, namely, the ‘certain rich 
man” referred to in the very beginning of the parable? Our 
Challoner’s version gives us a small ‘‘l’’ (in “‘lord’’), whereas, 
when the word refers to Christ, it is spelled with a capital initial 
1020 
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letter (‘Lord’) by Challoner. If a preacher ‘‘takes the hint,” 
as it were, supplied by Challoner here, he will understand that 
the ‘lord’? mentioned in verse 8 was the “‘certain rich man”’ and 
not Christ. In verse 3, the steward refers to his master as 
“my lord”; and in verse 5 we again read that the steward called 
together “‘every one of his lord’s debtors... .” In the parable, 
Christ ascribes the first ‘lord’’ to the steward, while He Himself 
speaks of “‘his (7.e., the steward’s) lord’s debtors.” It is fair 
to suppose, therefore, that Christ, in verse 8, is still referring to 
the “certain rich man’’ (under the condensed phraseology of 
‘“Jord’’), and is not Himself declaring the wisdom of the steward’s 
trickiness. 

The congregation, however, may not be following the course of 
the parable in their prayer-books, but may be gladly listening in- 
stead to the reading of the parable by the preacher. What, then, 
may be their interpretation of “lord”? If they identify the 
word “‘lord”’ with “Our Lord,’’ they may be unpleasantly puzzled 
by the commendation given to a trusted servant who was both a 
thief and an ingrate. 

A friend of mine, who is a competent Greek scholar, praised 
highly to me the work of the ‘‘Companies” that issued the Re- 
vised Version of the King James Bible. Although the Companies 
declared their purpose to be as slight a change as possible from 
the wording of the Authorised Version, in the case of verse 8 the 
A. V. (like our Challoner’s version) has: ‘‘And the lord com- 
mended the unjust steward,” which was altered in the R. V. to 
“his lord commended....’’ I have italicized the contrasted ‘‘the’”’ 
and “‘his.”’ 

I am wondering which word (the, or his) will be preferred in the 
revision of Challoner’s version undertaken by the Committee of 
American Scripturists now engaged on the New Testament. 
For there is a division of Catholic opinion here. Some com- 
mentators identify ‘‘the lord,” in verse 8, with Christ; others, 
with the “‘certain rich man.’”’ But I am also wondering whether 
the forthcoming revision of our Challoner’s New Testament may 
not simply discard the word “‘lord’’ in favor of the word ‘“‘em- 
ployer’’ (for the Vulgate’s ‘‘dominus”). There would then be no 
possible confusion of the word “‘lord’’ (meaning the “‘employer”’ 
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of the ‘‘steward’’) with “Our Lord’ (meaning, of course, Our 
Saviour, who was telling the ‘“‘story’’ or parable). Or—since 
“‘dominus’”’ strictly means ‘“‘owner’’—even this emendation would 
clear up the difficulty. And no doubt the word “‘steward’’ (as 
an English rendering of ‘“‘villicus’’) could be well replaced by 
“manager.” Thus, instead of “lord” and “steward,” we find 
“employer” and ‘“‘manager”’ respectively in the recently issued 
translation of the New Testament from the original Greek made 
by Father Spencer, O.P., and edited by Fathers Callan and Mc- 
Hugh.’ 

Not a little of the difficulty found by various commentators 
on our parable would thus be automatically obviated. It may 
be helpful to illustrate this view by a slight comparison of Chal- 
loner’s Vulgate rendering with that of Father Spencer, made 
from the original Greek: 


Challoner 


And He said also to His dis- 
ciples: There was a certain rich 
man who had a steward: and 
the same was accused unto him, 
that he had wasted his goods.— 
And he called him and said to 
him: How is it that I hear this of 
thee? Give an account of thy 
stewardship: for now thou canst 
be steward no longer.... And 
the lord commended the unjust 
steward, forasmuch as he had 
done wisely. ... 


Spencer 


He also said to His disciples: 
“There was a certain rich man 
who had a manager, and this man 
was accused to him of wasting 
his property. So he called him 
up and said to him: ‘What is this 
that I hear about thee? Hand 
in a Statement of thy manage- 
ment; for thou canst be manager 
no longer. . . And his em- 
ployer commended the defraud- 
ing manager, because he had 
acted cleverly... . 





Such emendations as are thus illustrated would have made 
unnecessary the fairly long comment (on the last verse quoted 
above) of Archbishop MacEvilly in his Commentary on St. 
Luke: 


“* ‘And the lord commended,’ etc., that is, ‘the lord’ of the unjust 
steward, whose goods had been squandered, on learning how pru- 
dently he acted from a worldly, selfish point of view, although natu- 

1“‘The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated into 
English from the Original Greek.’”” By the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, 


O.P. Edited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1937, xviii + 717 pp.). 
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rally indignant at the injustice committed against himself, and this 
fresh proof of the steward’s dishonesty, still could not help commend- 
ing the dexterous cunning—‘acted wisely’—displayed by him with a 
view to his own future interests. ‘The lord’ refers to the injured 
master of the steward, and not to our Lord Jesus Christ, as appears 
from the next verse, where our Lord speaks of Himself, ‘J say to you,’ 
etc., in pointing out the moral of the parable.” 


Dr. Ryan, in his “‘Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals,”’ inter- 
prets the verse to the same effect. In ‘‘Notes on the Parables of 
Our Lord’”’ (published in England in 1841, nearly a century ago), 
Trench says. 


“* ‘And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he had done 
wisely.’ Every one who is able to judge of the construction 
of the original, will at once acknowledge that it is the lord of 
the steward, he who has twice before in the parable been called 
by this name (ver. 3, 5), that is here meant, and not our Lord, who 
does not begin to speak directly in his own person till ver. 9—the 
intermediate verse being the point of transition from the narration 
to the direct exhortation... .” 


These three citations (plus the R. V. change of ‘‘the lord’’ into 
‘his lord’) must suffice to exemplify one view. The contrary 
view must now be illustrated. 

In his Homily on the parable, Bonomelli (New Series of ‘‘Homi- 
lies for the Whole Year,” III, 244-245) says: 


“Of course, the proprietor learned of the fresh fraud that had been 
so cleverly perpetrated upon him by the steward, and, as is clear 
from the Gospel, he dismissed him and here it is said, the lord, that is 
Jesus Christ, commended the steward for his foresight: ‘And the 
lord commended the unjust steward for as much as he had done wisely.’ 
But you will ask: How could Jesus praise a steward who was dis- 
honest and who conceived a plot to have the debtors commit an ad- 
ditional fraud? Could Jesus Christ approve and bless trickery and 
theft? ‘The lord commended the unjust steward.’ This is blasphemy. 
Do not be disturbed, my friends; Jesus Christ, the Man-God, could 
certainly not approve injustice; the very thought of it would be 
blasphemy. How, then, are the words: ‘The lord commended the 
unjust steward,’ to be understood? 

“They are easily understood, and the explanation is not difficult. 
Jesus did not praise the deceit, the fraud, and the theft of the stew- 
ard, this was impossible; but he praised the foresight, the readiness 
the ability... .” 
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II 


Doubtless, every priest has found this parable perplexing in 
more than one way. Having found it so myself, I was not as- 
tonished to read in The Ecclesiastical Review (February, 1938, p. 
177) this letter to the Editor: ‘“Where can I get a good and clear 
explanation of the Gospel read on the Eighth Sunday after Pente- 
cost?” I have italicized ‘“‘a good and clear explanation.’”’ And 
I am wondering if the writer had perchance read Bishop Bono- 
melli’s long Homily (13 pages), and was perplexed by its inter- 
pretation of the parable. The Editor replied: “Consult ‘Gos- 
pels of the Sundays and Festivals,’ by Dr. Ryan, Browne and 
Nolan, Dublin, Vol. 2, pp. 228 seq. The text of the Gospel is 
given in Greek, Latin and English, and each verse is explained 
with notes. We do not wish to imply that this particular work 
is the best, or that it be used in preference to others, but we think 
it may be obtained from local booksellers, or found in many 
clerical libraries.’” Dr. Ryan devotes nine closely printed pages 
to the parable. As to the particular point we have been con- 
sidering, he says, very clearly: “It is to be understood in the first 
place, that ‘the lord’ is the ‘rich man,’ the master of the steward.” 
He precedes this direct statement by four lines of proof. 

Nearly every verse of the parable seems to be open to diverse 
interpretation or comment. If a priest has leisure to consult 
other books, he may feel free to make his own choice of the inter- 
pretation. Of course, there are many commentaries on the para- 
bles, some extensive (such as those of Fonck and Trench), some 
more recent (like those of Ollivier, and the condensed section of 
Brassac entitled ‘“‘Les parables en particulier,” pp. 650-684); 
and the more general commentaries on the Gospels (such as that 
of Archbishop MacEvilly or the condensed work of Dr. Callan 
recently published). The many Lives of Christ now in English 
will also have their own occasional comment with the advantage 
of a helpful setting or background of each parable. Indeed, in 
respect of the present parable, my own unlearned opinion is that 
the setting of our parable may prove, on the whole, the best of 
commentaries. There are also, of course, innumerable sermons 
to be had; but the waste of time in looking them up only to find, 
in all probability, that the preacher has taken only one verse for 
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his text, and thus seems to intimate that the rest of the parable 
needs no interpretation—all this may easily prove a deterrent 
to a priest who desires “a good and clear explanation” of a dif- 
ficult parable, such as our parable unquestionably is. 

It so happens that our Breviary gives us a condensed—a sort 
of bird’s-eye view—of the parable of The Unjust Steward, in 
St. Jerome’s Homily as it is beautifully rendered into English by 
the Marquess of Bute. Let me illustrate by quoting only Lesson 


VII: 


“Si dispensator iniquimammone, ‘The lord commended the unjust 
domini voce laudatur, quod de steward, because he had done 
re iniqua sibi justitiam pre- wisely though wickedly. The 
pararit; et passus dispendia lord, although himself defrauded 
dominus laudat dispensatoris by it, could not but praise the 
prudentiam, quod adversus do- shrewdness of his dishonest serv- 





minum quidem  fraudulenter 
egerit: quanto magis Christus, 
qui nullum damnum sustinere 
potest, et pronus est ad cle- 
mentiam, laudabit discipulos 
suos, et in eos, qui credituri 
sibi sunt, misericordes fuer- 
int?” 


ant, because he had cheated him 
with profit to himself. How 
much more will our Master 
Christ, Who is above any de- 
frauding by us, and is Himself 
the Great Forgiver, praise us if 
we [win a blessing from Him by] 
deal[ing] indulgently with those 


who are to believe in Him?” 


“Wisely though wickedly” is a curiously neat condensation of 
“de re iniqua sibi justitiam prepararit.”? And “could not but 
praise” is an argumentative rendering of the simple “‘laudat.”’ 
And ‘‘shrewdness”’ is a happy rendering of “‘prudentiam.’’ Also: 
“The lord, although himself defrauded by it, could not but praise 
the shrewdness of his dishonest servant,’’ clearly indicates the 
view of St. Jerome that ‘‘the lord”’ refers to ‘‘the landlord” (as 
Farrar wrote), and not to Christ. 


III 


It seems to me a pity that—as I understand from one Scrip- 
turist—there are extremely few copies, in our own goodly land, of 


2 The word “‘justitiam’’ puzzled me, and I consulted some friends concerning it. 
One of these deemed ‘‘justification” a fair rendering, while another would not allow 
it, and suggested that ‘‘made things right for himself’? would give the true meaning. 
A third contrasted the words “‘re iniqua’’ with ‘‘justitiam,” and suggested that St. 
Jerome was thinking in terms of the old Roman jurisprudence, which (very like our 
own modern jurisprudence) permits frauds that legal phraseology does not cover. 
The ‘‘steward” acted Jegally, but immorally. 
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the Oxford translation into English of the Angelic Doctor’s Catena 
Aurea, and still fewer copies of the Latin work itself. For that 
great work would supply attractive quotations from the Fathe 
who have commented on our parable—quotations arranged in 
the order of the verses in the pa-able. I shall quote a few by 
way of illustration. But I may first of all note what appears to 
me to be a strange thing, namely, that St. Thomas does not quote 
anything from St. Jerome’s treatment of our parable. The 
reason may be, however, that a priest would be expected to see 
that better in his Breviary? Howbeit, let me give some illus- 
trations from the Catena: 

(1) The confusion of “‘the lord’ (viz., the “landlord’’) with 
Our Lord, which was made even by Bishop Bonomelli, would 
have been obviated by these words of St. Augustine (Vol. V, p. 
532): ‘‘On the other hand this parable is spoken, that we should 
understand that, if the steward who acted deceitfully could be 
praised by his lord, how much more they please God who do their 
works according to His commandment.”’ I have italicized ‘‘his’’ 
(lord)—the interpolation made, as we have seen, by the revisers of 
the King James Bible. 

(2) ‘‘For the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light.’’—The verse will stand such a modicum 
of explanation as is quoted in the Catena from St. Bede the Vener- 
able: ‘“The children of light and the children of this world are 
spoken of in the same manner as the children of the kingdom, and 
the children of hell. For whatever works a man does, he is also 
termed their son.” 

(3) ‘‘AndI say to you: Make to yourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness.’’—St. Augustine is quoted: ‘““That which the 
Hebrews call mammon, in Latin is ‘riches.’ Asif He said: ‘Make 
to yourselves friends of the riches of unrighteousness.’ Now 
some, misunderstanding this, seize upon the things of others, 
and so give something to the poor, and think that they are doing 
what iscommanded. That interpretation must be corrected into: 
Give alms of your righteous labors. For you will not corrupt 
Christ your Judge. If,.from the plunder of a poor man, you 
were to, give anything to the judge that he might decide for you, 
and the judge should decide for you, such is the force of justice 
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that you would be ill-pleased in yourself. Do not then make to 
yourself such a God. God is the fountain of justice; to whom 
we dispense the body of Christ. But if you have such money, it 
is of evil that you have it. Be no longer doers of evil. Zaccheus 
said, Half my goods I give to the poor. See how he runs to make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; and not to be held 
guilty from any quarter, he said, if I have taken anything from any 
one, I restore fourfold. ...’’ In our day, of course, legal ‘“‘in- 
terest’”’ is considered as morally permissible, and we need not 
follow the reasoning of the Saint in this particular. But the rest 
of it is sadly applicable to our own day. I might here add that 
several other interpretations of “the mammon of iniquity’’ are 
given in the Catena from St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Basil, 
and Theophylact. 

(4) As often as I have found the phrase, “the mammon of 
iniquity,” explained, I have later forgotten the explanation, per- 
haps because the word “‘mammon’” and the strange phrase, 
‘“‘mammon of iniquity,’ have become confused in my mind with 
other matters. To me, “‘mammon”’ seemed to be the name of an 
idol or of a pagan god, and instinctively I conferred a capital 
M upon it (Mammon). And, indeed, on page 556 of the Catena, 
we find St. Bede doing this very thing: ‘. . . but he who serves 
Mammon, verily serves him who is set over those earthly things 
as the reward of his iniquity, and is called the prince of this world.”’ 


IV 


A difficulty resides in the last verse of the parable: “‘And I say 
to you: Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that 
when you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwell- 
ings.” 

I have admitted above that, as often as I used to read or hear 
this sentence, I easily forgot its interpretation. The same thing 
may be true of the congregations that hear the parable read to 
them annually. What is meant by ‘“‘mammon’’—or by ‘‘mam- 
mon of iniquity’? Well, it is explained that ‘“‘mammon” can 
mean various things—riches, money, gain; but these three 
things are really not synonymous. Then, too, how does one make 
friends of riches, money, or gain? One can make friends by 
means of riches (if, for instance, one gives alms to the poor and 
thus makes friends of the poor by means of riches). 
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I was accordingly pleased to note that while the A. V. and 
Challoner use ‘‘friends of the mammon of iniquity’, the R. V. 
more intelligibly says: “‘Make to yourselves friends by means of 
the mammon of unrighteousness.”’ 

Coming to more detail, let us first look at ‘‘“mammon.”’ Far- 
rar’s comment is: 


“There is no proof that Mammon is the Hebrew equivalent of 
Plutus, the Greek god of wealth (Matt. vi. 24). Mammon simply 
means wealth, and is called ‘unrighteous’ by metonymy (7.e., the 
ethical character of the use is represented as cleaving to the thing 
itself) because the abuse of riches is more common than their right 
use (I Tim. vi. 10).” 


Perhaps my confusion of thought had been due to the capital 
(M) sometimes given to the word (Mammon), as though Mam- 
mon were an idol or a pagan god, even as Milton, in his ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,” gives the name to one of the fallen angels: 


Mammon, the least-erected spirit that fell 

From heaven; for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoyed. 


And by a similar trick of rhetoric, Mammon is one of the char- 
acters in Spenser’s ‘“‘Faérie Queen,” and is one of the characters 
in Jonson’s “The Alchemist.”” One encyclopedia styles Mam- 
mon ‘“‘the god of riches.’”’ Even Cruden’s ‘‘Concordance’’ lists 
Mammon only under the heading of ‘“‘Proper Names.”’ Eder- 
sheim, in ‘“The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah’’ (II, 264— 
275), uses the word about a dozen times, always capitalizing the 
initial letter, but meanwhile spelling it “‘Mamon’”’ and referring 
to this strange spelling (footnote 2, page 269) as the only correct 
spelling: ‘“The word should be written with one m. See Grimm, 
s.v.”’ Perhaps it is no wonder that folk should be confused. 

So much for the word “‘mammon.”’ Next, the phrase, “‘mam- 
mon of iniquity,’’ puzzled me—as, indeed, it also seems (from its 
highly varied interpretations in the Catena Aurea) to have en- 
gaged the deep speculations of some of the Fathers. It may not 
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be unreasonable to speculate on what the faithful think the phrase 
means. Dr. Ryan briefly says that the Hebraism, ‘“‘mammon of 
iniquity,” simply stands for “iniquitous mammon.’”’ And he 
adds: ‘‘Mammon is so described because [by reason of] the char- 
acter of the acts by which sometimes men acquire it, or the wicked 
manner in which men spend it, it is supposed by metonymy to 
adhere to the thing itself.’’ A preacher, however, could hardly 
employ this explanation in his sermon, because the word ‘‘meton- 
ymy” would probably be, to the congregation, as obscure in 
meaning as the phrase it tries to explain. 

A new difficulty hereupon presents itself. Our Lord said: 
‘‘Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of iniquity.’’ This 
can now be shortened into: ‘““Make to yourselves friends of 
riches.” But the word “of” needs clarification. We make 
friends of the poor by giving generous alms to them. But how 
can we make friends of riches? We make friends only of ani- 
mate things—men, dogs, etc., by being kind to them. How can 
we make friends of inanimate things such as gold and silver (or the 
still less concrete thing vaguely called riches, or wealth, or gain, or 
money) ? 

The Latin sentence in our parable, ‘‘Facite vobis amicos de 
mammona iniquitatis,’’ reminds me of a similar use of ‘‘de’’ by 
St. Jeron in his Homily chosen for the Eighth Sunday after 
Pentecost, a portion of which (viz., the Seventh Lesson) has al- 
ready been quoted in the present paper. The Saint says that 
the “‘landlord”’ (this is Farrar’s word) praised his steward ‘‘quod 
de re iniqua sibi justitiam prepararit’—that is, “‘because, by 
means of a wicked thing, he had prepared a justification (?)? for 
himself.”” It seems to me that the ‘de’ here clearly means 
‘by means of’’ or ‘“‘through’’ (as we could also thus indicate the 
same general meaning of “‘de’’). The word in this case appears 
to have exactly the same meaning in Our Lord’s sentence: ‘‘Fa- 
cite vobis amicos de mammona iniquitatis.” That is to say: 
‘‘Make to yourselves friends by means of (or ‘through’) riches,” 
viz., by generous almsgiving. The R. V., using ‘‘by means of,” 
places a footnote no. 7: ‘‘Gr. out of.’”’ This is quite easy to under- 
stand. 

We have thus far considered some of the difficulties of our 
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parable. After a prefatory statement of certain canons of in- 
terpretation applying to our parable, Edersheim adds: ‘“‘It cannot 
now be difficult to understand the Parable. . .’,—that is, the ob- 
ject of the parable, what it aims to achieve. Catholic preachers 
fully recognize its object. Their perplexities lie in its wording. 
They would be glad to pass lightly over the wording, which was 
doubtless perfectly clear to the Jews of the olden time, and to 
descant on the object alone. The Epistle of this Sunday appears 
to be more generally used by priests because it needs but little 
explanation. Nevertheless, a ‘“Five-Minute Sermon” could 
evade the difficulties, if for no other reason than the sheer impossi- 
bility of meeting them intelligibly within the brief time allotted 
nowadays to a sermon at Mass. Thus, Father Ross (‘‘Five- 
Minute Sermons: Fourth Series,’ 1937) boldly takes for his 
text the most troublesome words, ‘“‘And the lord commended the 
unjust steward,” and forthwith remarks: ‘‘There is an old saying 
that every comparison limps. And if the comparison I suggest 
needs a crutch, perhaps that is inevitable.’’ His last paragraph 
begins: ““The comparison, it is evident, does not match the 
parable in every detail.” 


Talk About Bazaars! 


By THomas McConnon 


Father Hynes had been assigned to St. Agatha’s Parish less 
than a year when plans for the Annual Bazaar were under way. 
Each of the four priests would serve as the chairman of a com- 
mittee. 

“May I make my choice right now?” asked Father Hynes. 

“You may,’ consented the pastor. ‘What job do you want?” 

“Publicity. Give me full responsibility for getting the crowds 
into that auditorium.” 

“With pleasure, Father. Last year 2800 persons went through 
the admission gate during the seven nights of the bazaar. We 
made a net profit of $2100.” 

Father Hynes did a hasty bit of silent figuring. 

“T’'ll triple that attendance figure this year and you'll triple 
the receipts. Who handled the publicity last year?” 

“We had no publicity committee.” 

“That makes me even more certain. But—let’s see. Maybe 
I’d better admit it won’t be work exclusively. I think I’ve let 
myself in for a bit of special praying.”’ 

The Annual Bazaar at St. Agatha’s was the big parish activity. 
It was the one source from which any real financial profit was 
derived. Father Hynes was aware of this, and that’s why he was 
so intensely concerned. He had recently been appointed as the 
spiritual director of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. At the 
very first meeting he was bluntly informed by the treasurer that 
the receipts on hand had just sunk below “‘see” level. The 
pocketbook was flatter than a flounder. 

Well, the proceeds of the bazaar were to be devoted completely 
to restoring that pocketbook to somewhat of a healthy state. 
The depression was on in full blast, and the tragic appeals that 
were bestowed upon the society were multiplying daily in number 
and seriousness. They stung Father Hynes to the core. He 
knew what it was to be poor. He had been raised in poverty. 
He needed no third party to acquaint him with what was suf- 
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fered in a home where the pay envelope was as rare a sight as 
feathers on a bullfrog. 

“I’ve got to put this bazaar over the top. It’s my only hope. 
By saving their bodies, I'll be safeguarding their souls,” he 
grimly told the Society. 

And then he did a bit of special praying. 

Father Hynes lost no time in firing the second gun in the direc- 
tion and manner in which he wanted it fired. In previous years 
the heralding of the bazaar was confined to the Sunday pulpit— 
a “‘hit-and-miss’ tactic. But this year the pulpit had for an 
accomplice a very intimate letter over the pastor’s signature 
which was directed to every adult in the parish. It was a clarion 
call for a rally in the school auditorium—the first get-together of 
the workers. It was a bit of an expense to send out that call, 
but Father Hynes was determined the results would prove it a 
worthwhile stroke. He didn’t have long to wait. In other years 
that first meeting had been attended by the same, old reliables— 
thirty in number—who formed a sort of ‘“‘let’s-keep-it-a-secret 
circle.” This year 385 new faces sat in at that first rally—honored 
at the realization that they had been “‘personally invited by the 
pastor” to take a hand in making this the “‘greatest bazaar in the 
history of St. Agatha’s.”’ 

“And put every single one of them on a committee,’ Father 
Hynes had directed. ‘“‘Any kind of a committee—just so long 
as they will have some individual job to do. That’s how you'll 
hold them.” 

Right at the very start then the bazaar had 385 press agents 
all ‘‘pepped-up”’ to put the function across at any price—even if 
that price came out of their own pockets, as much of it did. The 
old reliables were promptly snowed under with an avalanche of 
new ideas and new enthusiasms. The old standbys moaned to 
one another: ‘It’s bound to be a failure. I feel like stepping 
out.” But the new blood told their neighbors: ‘‘Gosh, we had 
a swell time at the rally. They had a man there who sang some 
Irish songs—and three girls of the parish danced—and there'll be 
some musicians next week—and we’re on a committee—and, say, 
you'll just have to come down to that bazaar when it opens next 
month. It’s going to be something marvellous!”’ 
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Then two days later when they picked up their copy of the local 
newspaper—the neighborhood gossip sheet—they found their 
pictures spread on the first page, with their names underneath— 
and a glaring headline proclaiming: ‘385 PARISHIONERS 
LAUNCH DRIVE TO PUT ST. AGATHA’S BAZAAR OVER 
THE TOP!” 

Of course, it was Father Hynes who had seen to it that a news 
photographer was on hand for that initial meeting. He paid the 
editor a personal visit to sell him the idea. The editor was sold 
right off the bat. It meanta lot of names in that write-up. That 
meant an increased sale of hundreds of sheets, because everyone 
who was in that picture or whose names were listed simply had to 
get a copy and see their faces and names on the front page. 

Then the publicity chairman introduced an innovation for 
“dressing up’ the bazaar. He wanted every man and woman 
assigned to the booths to be attired in a costume! A costume? 
The older ladies revolted. The Mothers’ Club threatened to 
walk out ina body. But the younger folks—they swallowed the 
idea ‘“‘sinker, line and hook”’ in a single gulp. 

“We'll be flower girls,’ announced the president of the Blessed 
Virgin Sodality. 

“We'll wear the colorful caps and blouses of jockeys,’’ echoed 
the Young People’s Club. 

“We're going to be farmerettes,”’ registered the Rosary Society. 

“Cowboys!” whooped the president of the Holy Name Society. 

At the very next meeting the head of the Mothers’ Club took 
the floor to state sedately: ‘Our booth will be presided over by 
a group of dignified ladies of the Old South.”’ 

Unanimous! 

Overnight the needles of the parish were flying. Never before 
any fun and excitement to compare with this! Why, one had 
only to close one’s eyes and vision that gathering adorned in the 
costumes named, and one was present at a gay carnival, a thrill- 
ing masquerade, a colorful pageant. 

And the publicity chairman knew, too, that if for no other 
reason than to behold this gorgeous display, the neighborhood 
would turn out en masse. But he had another angle in mind 
when he proposed the dressing of the bazaar. The newspapers, 
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he had learned, found no relish in running the pictures of com- 
mittees dressed in street clothes. Nothing unusual or outstanding 
in that. But flower girls, jockeys, farmerettes, cowboys—ladies 
of the Old South!—well, now, there was something different, 
something striking. The publicity chairman didn’t know it 
then, but two weeks later one paper devoted an entire page toa 
spread of the girls’ photographs And outsiders who had no time 
or patience for reading news items flashed a glance at those pic- 
tures, and learned instantly as a result that St. Agatha’s was 
planning a bazaar that was to be a “humdinger.”’ 

The editors had said to Father Hynes, when he first came right 
in on them in their secret sanctoriums: ‘‘Father, there’s never 
anything fresh in bazaar news. Give us something new, some- 
thing different, and we’ll run it.” 

The publicity chairman had given them something different. 
And they ran it. The publicity was tremendous. And without 
the outlay by the church of a single penny! 

At the local vaudeville theatre was appearing an orchestra 
which had gained widespread fame on the radio. Everyone had 
heard it and danced to its rhythms. Father Hynes got out his 
little Ford and pulled up at the stage door of that theatre. He 
cornered the leader back stage. Would he consent to come down 
to St. Agatha’s and open the Annual Bazaar? Father would 
provide a bus for the trip. The proceeds were to go to the poor 
of the parish. 

“No need to talk any further, Father. We'll come down— 
selfish sinners that we are.” 

“Then give me six photographs of the orchestra,’ Father 
Hynes requested. 

Back in his room in the rectory, the priest pounded out a new 
release on his portable typewriter—made six copies—clipped six 
photographs to the typewritten sheets, then personally made the 
rounds of the newspaper offices to feed the editors with this new 
morsel. 

Each of the papers used that item and carried the photographs 
of the noted orchestra that was donating its time and services to 
a charitable cause. When the leader saw those photographs, 
he rejoiced: ‘Say, what a break for us—just when we’re making 
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this appearance right in town and needing all the publicity we 
can get! There’s advertising we couldn’t buy for love or money.”’ 

That was a sweet victory for Father Hynes. He wanted no 
fat-bellied politician standing up on that stage on opening night 
as the “‘big’’ attraction—his secret delight being that he had 
“horned-in’’ on some unearned publicity and would corral some 
nice new votes as a result on next election day. 

At one of the committee meetings Father Hynes overheard 
this remark: ‘‘Say, isn’t it too bad that Judson the sign-maker 
isn’t in our parish now? He’d come across with a banner free of 
charge.”’ 

The priest touched the speaker on the shoulder. 

‘Who was Judson?” he asked. 

‘Why, Father, he made a specialty of political banners—you 
know the kind that stretch across an avenue at election time. 
He was one of the original members of this parish. He gave old 
Father Kilpatrick full use of a house he had for rent so Mass 
could be said. That was before the church was erected.”’ 

That was all Father Hynes needed to know. The telephone 
book listed Judson as running a place of business in a nearby 
city. The Ford got Father Hynes out to that address. Judson 
had been married in St. Agatha’s. His children had been chris- 
tened there and attended the church school. How could he re- 
fuse to donate a banner to his old parish church? Not he. 

“And make me a separate deep strip—say red letters on white 
—reading: TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT!” requested Father 
Hynes. 

The big banner announcing the bazaar to be held NOVEMBER 
17-24 was spread across the avenue a week before the opening 
night. But on the morning of that eventful day, a deep, striking 
strip was added. ‘““TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT?!” it challenged. 

The hundreds of pedestrians and autoists who passed beneath 
that banner during the week of the bazaar could not truthfully 
say: ‘Yes the dates were on the sign, but I never knew whether 
it’s the 10th or the 30th of the month.” 

“TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT?!” led hundreds into the school 
auditorium that otherwise would have passed on unknowingly. 
There was a power behind those words they could not resist. 
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“TO-NIGHT’S THE NIGHT! Let’s go!’ And they went! 
And the price for scores of pairs of shoes for destitute kids was 
thereby earned. 

There came a time when the publicity chairman was stumped 
for something to write about that would get by that editorial 
desk. So he did another bit of special praying. He still had the 
welfare of the souls and the bodies of his parish poor well in heart. 
His answer happened along in the person of one of the women 
parishioners. 

‘““My little boy, Bobbie, was seeing everybody bringing prizes 
down to the bazaar,’’ she related. ‘ His sisters had given their 
favorite new dolls. What did Bobbie have to give—nothing— 
except.... Well, he went out into the backyard and opened his 
pigeon coop. He had two pet homing pigeons that he cherished 
beyond words. He got a shoe box, punched some airholes in it, 
then put his two pets in the box and tied down the lid. Down 
to the auditorium he went with his package—and left it on the 
prize table in the hall. Then he started homeward—a bit broken- 
hearted because he had parted with his choicest possession. 
Well, there were some curious kids who had seen Bobbie put 
that box on the table. They wanted to know what on earth it 
contained. They looked through the airholes and they saw some- 
thing moving. That was too much for them. They untied the 
string and off went the lid. Instantly the two pigeons were all 
eyes. They were attracted to the light of an open window, and 
in a flash they were on the wing out of that room and headed 
homeward—as homing pigeons of course do. When Bobbie 
arrived home tearful, to gaze sadly into his vacant coop—there 
were his two pets welcoming him.”’ 

Someone else might have laughed at that account. But 
Father Hynes saw a great human interest story in that story— 
one with a glorious moral. He banged it out immediately on his 
machine and shot it down to the editor of the local gossip sheet. 
When it was published, a photograph of Bobbie holding his two 
pigeons headed the article. They had sent a photographer around 
to get a picture of the little hero who had made the great sacri- 
fice—and mentioned incidentally, of course, that St. Agatha’s 
Bazaar had just a week to go before the big opening. Much to 
Father Hynes’ contentment. 
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The torchlight parade was another of the priest’s ideas—and 
what a swell bit of publicity it proved to be! He had called on 
every member of ‘“The Committee of 385’’ who owned an auto- 
mobile to have the car on the church block at eight o’clock the 
night before the bazaar opened. Then he directed the young 
ladies and young men to present themselves on that night in 
their full costumes. He had bought 200 red light flares at a cost 
of $6. Then he went to the captain of the local police precinct 
and told him about the parade. 

‘How about a motorcycle escort?’’ asked Father Hynes. 

“Surest thing you know, Father,’’ answered Captain Brophy. 
‘And it’s meself who’ll be riding in the first car by your side.”’ 

There were 65 cars in that cavalcade—led by three policemen 
on motorcycles with sirens screeching to the night skies. The 
cars, thanks to the red flares, were a blaze of light. And on the 
running boards, the fenders, the tops and the rumble seats were 
camped dozens of cheering flower girls, jockeys, farmerettes and 
cowboys (but no dignified ladies from the Old South!). 

‘“‘What in heavens is it?’ asked the thousands who flocked to 
the curbs or stretched their necks from upstairs windows as the 
procession wound its hilarious and colorful way up and down 
every street and avenue of the parish. When they took a second 
look, they had the answer to their own query. Father Hynes 
had provided for that. A week before he had asked the ladies of 
the committee to go through their cellars and attics and dig out 
any old window shades they didn’t need. They brought them to 
him by the dozens. He bought a few cans of black paint and, 
with the assistance of a few of the men, painted in huge, block 
letters on the white shades a variety of bombardments: ‘‘ST. 
AGATHA’S GREAT BAZAAR OPENS TO-MORROW 
NIGHT! EVERYBODY WELCOME!” “100 LOVELY 
GIRLS IN COSTUME!” “MEET US AT ST. AGATHA’S!” 
“A NEW SHOW EACH NIGHT!” ‘NELSON’S SENSA- 
TIONAL ORCHESTRA OPENS ST. AGATHA’S BAZAAR! 
SEE AND HEAR THEM TO-MORROW NIGHT!” “A 
FULL WEEK OF GAY PAGEANTRY AT ST. AGATHA’S— 
STARTING TO-MORROW NIGHT!’ “ENTIRE  PRO- 
CEEDS TO THE POOR!” 
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And soon. Each car had its banners. No chance for anyone 
to say they didn’t know just what that mighty parade was 
announcing. 

There were two movie houses located in St. Agatha’s parish. 
Father Hynes went to the proprietor of each and asked if he’d 
flash an announcement of the bazaar on the screen. They said 
they’d do the flashing if he’d buy the film. He went to the film 
center and bought the necessary feet of film (at a cost of $9). 
They filmed the message. For the full week preceding the bazaar 
and the full week of the affair the two theatres ran that notice on 
their screens directly after the feature picture—and hundreds of 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics, interested or otherwise, were 
again made aware of the fact that the bazaar-of-bazaars was 
taking place down at St. Agatha’s auditorium for the relief of all 
the neighborhood poor without distinction of creed and there 
was a prize waiting for each and every one who attended. The 
theatre proprietors were delighted to codperate. It was sane 
business to join hands with a church which had so many thousands 
of their patrons in its membership. 

One day the postman delivered at the rectory a package bear- 
ing the official seal of the State Capitol. It was addressed to 
Father Hynes. It contained an autographed photograph of the 
Governor and a letter stating his hopes that the bazaar would 
prove a grand success. Two days later another package came to 
hand. This one bore the imprint of the White House at Wash- 
ington. It held within an autographed picture of the President 
of the United States, encased in a silver frame and accompanied 
by a friendly letter from the President himself declaring that it 
was a real pleasure for him to do even this bit for the poor of St. 
Agatha’s. Of course, it was the publicity chairman who had 
written these officials for the autographed photographs. 

Father Hynes sent the news to the papers on separate days— 
one day on the Governor’s gift and three days later on the Presi- 
dent’s contribution. Again he crashed the columns with heavy 
headlines. These things were news! 

Both photographs were sold at the auction block and helped 
swell the receipts. But the value they held as publicity items 
was what appealed most to the publicity chairman. They 
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helped him to keep the name of that bazaar stuck in the head- 
lines. The public’s quick forgetfulness was no secret to Father 
Hynes. He knew he’d have to keep pounding away on them. 
He kept pounding away. If there was a single reader in that 
community who didn’t know there was a bazaar at St. Agatha’s, 
it wasn’t the fault of that publicity chairman. 

There were many other bits of strategy that Father Hynes em- 
ployed to triple the attendance figures of last year’s affair. One 
was a special night set aside for a reunion of those parishioners who 
had moved from the parish in years gone by. Penny postcards 
went out asking them to get together on the designated night for 
an old-time talk-feast. They came in stride—left their money 
at the booths and returned home happy in the inspiration of re- 
kindled friendships. 

Then there were the club nights. Father Hynes went to the 
headquarters of the local political clubs and asked them to set a 
night when they would attend ina body. They named the night 
and Father Hynes sent the squib to the papers. ‘‘Democratic 
Club to attend St. Agatha’s Bazaar in Body on Tuesday Night,”’ 
read one caption. ‘“‘Wednesday Night will see Republican Club 
in full force at church affair,’ came another afternoon. Several 
social and fraternal organizations then decided they didn’t want 
to be omitted from this stampede, so they rang the rectory bell 
to inquire if there were any nights left open when they could 
present themselves in even greater numbers. 

The publicity “‘committee’’ was not keen on having a lot of 
kids around the auditorium during the affair. They had an un- 
failing mania for cluttering up everything. But he made a 
sacrifice at this point to his better judgment. It took shape when 
he urged the principal of St. Agatha’s school to select two hundred 
or more boys and girls and train them in a few songs and simple 
dances. This done, he had the children set to do their stuff on 
the stage of the bazaar on Friday night. It was good box-office 
work to pull that string. The children came, of course, in their 
white dresses and bright red ties. And the hall was packed. 
By whom? Why, Mary’s mother and father and sister and 
brother—and Johnny’s niece and nephew and auntie and uncle. 
They came in droves to witness their future-greats making their 
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stage debut. And they stayed to patronize the booths—just as 
Father Hynes figured they would. 

When the smoke of battle had cleared away and the admissions 
and receipts were finally totalled—and it was discovered that 
six times more people had passed through the turnstiles than in 
any previous year, and six times as many dollars had been de- 
posited in the pocketbook of the St. Vincent de Paul Society— 
the ‘‘one-man-publicity-committee,’’ a tired but happy wreck, 
offered a special prayer of gratefulness, and then sat back in his 
easy chair to take a breath. Almost before that sigh of relief 
had been expelled, a notification from the Bishop’s Office was 
placed in his hands. A priest in a distant parish had just died, 
and the Bishop was ordering Father Hynes to proceed there at 
once and take his place. 

Of course, Father Hynes obeyed. Possibly he was even a 
little joyful to get away from the scenes and faces which would 
remind him of the ordeal he had just suffered. This new field 
would serve him beautifully in forgetting. 

He met his new pastor and they sat down at the dinner table. 

“You're a fine, husky young man,’’ the old prelate said ap- 
praisingly. ‘“‘You’ve come to us in the nick of time—just when 
we are planning for our big activity of the year.”’ 

Father Hynes’ eyes popped out of their sockets like golf balls. 

“And what’s that?’ he gasped. 

“Why, our Annual Bazaar!’’ jubilantly replied the pastor. 

Is it any wonder that Father Hynes collapsed into his plate of 
soup! 








Clouds Over the Earth 
By VIATOR 


IV. Postscript on World Problens 


The writer is informed that some of the readers regretted that 
he had confined his remarks to one or other country without 
giving a general idea of world problems. Others thought that 
some more practical suggestions should have been made regard- 
ing other political systems. Furthermore, some communications 
proved that simplification is not synonymous with clarification. 
Hence, the appearance of this postscript. 

First, it may be remarked that the statements made in previ- 
ous articles were always more or less from the viewpoint of re- 
ligious welfare. Hence the statement that Fascism, National 
Socialism and Communism should all be placed in the category 
of being inimical to the highest interests of mankind. National 
Socialism, Fascism, or for that matter democracy, does not 
simply mean anti-Communism, just as little as democracy as 
found to-day does not mean anti-dictatorship. The reason is 
because these terms no longer express actual conditions, but 
simply denote definitions that are no longer applicable. No 
political movement of our days is static. To say, for example, 
that the United States is a democracy is quite naive, since it 
ceased to be a real democracy many decades ago. Our country 
was for years dominated by despotism and dictatorship, not by 
individuals but by powerful classes. Big land-owners were 
gradually replaced by big business and high finance, or a com- 
bination of both. 

Democracy as originally understood has disappeared in the 
larger countries, and it is doubtful whether a pure democracy can 
still be found on the face of the earth. The rule of the people 
through duly elected representatives would be an ideal, provided 
the will of God is observed in the political as well as in the private 
life of the individuals. Democracy, however, loses its essential 
form if it is dominated by corrupt politicians, business, capital, 
or other forces that neutralize or prevent the carrying out of 
1041 
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the just will of the people. Just as Communism or Fascism is now 
being used as a slogan to unite opposed ideologies, so is democracy 
used as a term to unite forces that are equally antagonistic to 
God, justice, and the Church. To-day the word democracy is 
employed to hide the identity of Capitalism, Masonry, and 
Judaism. 

Capitalism, taken in the sense of Mammonism, considers 
private property as the highest achievement without any regard 
to justice and charity. It has developed into a system in which 
everything is made subservient to the aims of the wealthy. The 
capitalist has become the dictator, and democracy is but an 
empty name. Capitalism is the fruit from the tree of Liberalism, 
which claimed freedom for the individual from all authority, 
religious and secular. It is sometimes called “rugged individual- 
ism.”” In the political field, its prophets were Hobbes and 
Locke in England, and Rousseau and Montesquieu in France. It 
is well to keep these names and countriesin mind. Since Capital- 
ism militates in economics as well as in politics against the “‘great 
commandment” of love, its religious implications are readily 
understood. The so-called Reformation made its growth pos- 
sible.? 

From its very beginning until now, Masonry was anti-Christian 
and anti-authoritarian in government. Founded in London in 
1700 as an international movement for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing humanitarian principles, it exercised its baneful influence 
over individuals as well as nations. It always tried to dominate 
in some way the cultural, economic, social, political, and reli- 
gious life of peoples. It was foremost in fostering Liberalism and 
Neo-Paganism by a cult of its own. Masonry was first con- 
demned in 1738 by Clement XII, and is still proscribed by Canon 
2335. 

Among us, the Masons are at present tremendously active and 
very influential. No one who has watched and examined im- 
portant Federal appointments during the last decade, and has 
read the resolutions passed by the Masonic conventions can 
deny this. If you could catch him unaware, the president of 


1 “Rerum Novarum”’ and ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.” 
2 “Libertas,”’ Leo XIII, 1888, and the new Syllabus, 1907. 
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your bank might assure you that all concerned with his institu- 
tion are good Masons. 

Ever since it lost the prerogative of being the chosen people, 
Judaism has not changed much in its attitudes towards Chris- 
tianity. What Saint Paul writes to Titus (i. 10-16) is as true 
to-day as it was then: “Both their mind and their conscience 
are defiled.’”’” By rejecting Christ Judaism lost its standing as 
the true religion, and with this the special protection of God. 
In order to save itself, it gradually formed a socialized cult rest- 
ing on the two legs of hatred against Christianity and strong 
racial and cultural solidarity. It never accepted the second part 
of the “great commandment.” This explains many things. 
Biblical Judaism no longer exists; spiritual objectives have been 
changed to material ones. 

Forced to protect the legacy of Christ, Christianity became 
and remained the strongest opponent of Judaism, but was bound 
to observe the commandment of love, and for this reason could 
use only lawful means. Christian charity requires that we should 
not inflict or wish any evil on non-Christians, but should try to 
convert them. Charity, however, does not demand that we let 
them do as they please. Judaism, having material benefits at 
stake (like the capitalists and Masons), could do no better than 
to join these as a common enemy of the Church. 

So much for democracy as it actually is. It is evident that 
Catholics no longer can approve this pseudo-democracy without 
serious reservations. Nor can we approve unreservedly Totali- 
tarianism as it exists. 

Totalitarianism is the tendency of the State to be supreme in 
the fields of politics, economics, and public life. Religion may 
be left alone, as Hitler says in his book ‘Mein Kampf,” p. 127: 
“The political leader must hold as sacred all religious doctrines 
and institutions of his people; otherwise he cannot be a politician 
and should be a reformer, provided he has the necessary qualities.”’ 
In practice, totalitarians do regulate religion as well as politics.* 

Fascism, too, is not in complete accord with Christian ideals 
and principles, but differs in this respect in different countries. 
A modus vivendi between Church and State is seemingly possible, 


® Encyclical “On the Christian State,’”’ Leo XIII. 
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since one was created in Italy. However, it is not yet perfect. 

The fascism of Francesco Franco has not as yet beeen suffi- 
ciently tested. His ideas are similar to those of Mussolini, but 
are adapted to Spanish conditions and customs. The relations 
between Church and State are to be regulated by a Concordat, 
but no interference with the State by any power will be tolerated. 
Time will tell how things turn out in practice. Franco’s prin- 
ciples as announced in the Provisional Constitution and in politi- 
cal, social, and economic decrees, are not opposed to Christianity. 
In judging Spanish conditions several other factors must be 
kept in mind in order to draw correct conclusions. In Spain, 
although the holders of official titles were elected before the in- 
surrection, the offices themselves were immediately seized by the 
Communists who control a part of Spain. The fight of General 
Franco is against these Communists, and not so much against 
the elected officials now without power. The population of 
Spain is not homogeneous in race and language. The country is 
composed of several formerly independent states intensely nation- 
alistic, and a Castilian rule was imposed upon them from Madrid. 
The most important, because the wealthiest and industrialized 
parts, are Catalonia and the Basque province. These parts do 
not wish to be governed from Madrid without having any home 
rule, and are, therefore, strongly opposed to Franco and his 
party. Keeping this in mind, we find it easier to understand 
why the Catalans and Basques sided with the radicals. The 
Communists gained the upperhand in Barcelona by importing 
thousands of communist workers from other regions, and al- 
though the Catalans do not like the religious persecution, they 
hope to change this provided their fight is won. On the other 
hand, they expect all their civil liberties to be lost if Franco 
should win. The sympathy of France with the radicals is not 
purely communistic. A part of the Catalans and Basques live in 
territory now belonging to France. A drive of Franco along 
the French border to the sea would divide the Catalan people 
still united by language, customs, and religion, although artifi- 
cially separated by political borders. 

With regard to Fascism in Japan, not much can be said at 
this time, since reliable information is not yet available. What 
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is published in papers is more or less propaganda, and may be 
true or not. 

In Russian Communism there is nothing that could receive the 
approval of well-meaning people. It demands social, cultural, 
political, and religious domination by rulers who are not re- 
sponsible to anyone. 

Socially, it does not acknowledge the right to private posses- 
sions. It does not tolerate classes, but demands the dictator- 
ship of the proletariate. 

Economically, the State is the universal corporation in which 
all the citizens are nominal stockholders, and are bound to work 
for the corporation as directed by the Government without any 
personal benefits. 

Culturally, it creates the collective man without personality 
and personal rights. Fundamental rights inherent in human 
nature are simply disregarded. The sanctity and unity of the 
family have practically vanished. The religion of Communism is 
evolutionary materialism or plain atheism. 

Politically, despotism and tyranny hold sway. As a political 
system, Communism has completely failed to benefit the people. 
It has created a nation of slaves. The many are kept in bondage 
by the few in power. The internationalism of Communism is 
but a more rigid form and an extension of the odious nationalism 
that permeates other peoples. Both flow from the same sources: 
power and wealth. This nationalism maintains the superiority 
of the nation over all others. It assumes authority over all 
members of the race, irrespective of their present nationality. 
The bonds of union are blood and soil. Hence international 
propaganda and territorial conflicts. From this national inter- 
nationalism arises also the urge to form a racial Church or no 
church at all, although the spiritual cannot be infused by material 
means.‘ The immediate cause of the outbreak of all these 
troubles may, of course, be traced to the unjust, because un- 
natural, Treaty of Versailles. 

It is not necessary to add anything about the nationalism that 
denies spiritual and eternal values, and places its hope exclusively 
in created things. This attitude is found in many lands and in 





* St. Augustine, ‘‘Civitas Dei,’’ XII, 7, 17. 
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many varieties. What has been said ought to be sufficient to 
clarify situations and to convince us that no final or unqualified 
approval or disapproval can be given to any prevailing political 
system—except Communism, which must be absolutely con- 
demned. 

At this point the question may be asked: ‘‘What then is to be 
done, since Catholics cannot unreservedly approve and support 
existing political systems?’ A simple answer would be: “Create 
new forms, or reform the old ones provided they are capable 
of improvement.’ Both these tasks are difficult, although reform 
is easier than creation. Moreover, the American system does 
not need to be discarded. As Americans, we must be willing to 
support our Government as far and as long as this does not offend 
God and is reasonable. But whilst supporting the Government 
in everything that is just and reasonable, we must not cease to 
guard the liberty of religion and the natural rights of the citizens. 
We must guard ourselves against forces that weaken or threaten 
our position and rights as Christians. Since the most powerful 
and crafty enemies in our midst are, besides the radicals, Masonry, 
Judaism, and Capitalism, our fight and reform must be directed 
against them, even at the cost of losing a complacent peace and 
material benefits, if prudence cannot prevent this. 

As far as totalitarian Governments are concerned, they may 
remain such, provided they limit totalitarianism to their own 
proper or secular sphere, and do not trespass upon the totalitar- 
ian rights of the Church in her own domain. If this could be 
brought about, all minor problems might find a satisfactory solu- 
tion. With this in mind, our sympathy may be extended to such 
Governments, since it is easier to influence friends than enemies. 

In our fight for the reéstablishment or preservation of democracy 
at home, there are several means besides prayer at our disposal. 

(1) The education of our people along the lines indicated in 
the great and pertinent Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII down to 
the present. Nearly all of them are now available in English and 
in pamphlet form. Very many people who have become sated 
with instructions about Fascism, Communism, etc., have never 
heard about the Christian State, the duties of government, etc. 
Positive instruction must supplant negative invectives. 
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(2) The duties of citizenship should be explained and their 
observance encouraged. If this is done on the basis of the 
“great commandment,” a deep impression will be made, since 
the obligations become independent of fluctuating circumstances. 

(3) Christ commanded His Apostles to teach all that His 
followers must believe and do. To lead the people to act ac- 
cording to their religion is the object of Catholic Action. It 
should be promoted. In preaching and in Christian living the 
Church places all hope of success under all circumstances. The 
grace of God obtainable by prayer will do the rest. Everything 
else is of minor importance. 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Penalties for the Crime of Solicitation 


The priest who commits the crime of solicitation specified in 
Canon 904 shall be suspended from the celebration of Mass and 
from hearing sacramental confessions, and, if the gravity of his 
offense demands, shall be declared disqualified for the hearing of 
confessions. He shall also be deprived of all benefices and dig- 
nities, and of an active and passive vote, and be declared dis- 
qualified for all these; and in more serious cases he shall be pun- 
ished with degradation. 

The faithful who knowingly neglect to denounce within one 
month a priest by whom they were solicited, as prescribed by 
Canon 904, automatically incur excommunication not reserved 
to anyone, but they may not be absolved until after they have 
satisfied their obligation, or have solemnly promised that they 
will satisfy it (Canon 2368). 

Canon 904 reads: According to the laws of former Apostolic 
Constitutions and especially the Constitution of Pope Benedict 
XIV, ‘‘Sacramentum Pcenitentie,” June 1, 1741, the penitent is 
obliged to denounce to the local Ordinary or to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, within one month, a priest who is 
guilty of the crime of solicitation in confession. The confessor 
is obliged under grave obligation of conscience to inform the peni- 
tent of this duty. 

In the first place, it must be noted that there is no automatic 
penalty incurred by the crime of solicitation in confession. The 
penalties are ‘‘ferende sententie”’ (7.e., they are to be imposed by 
the local Ordinary after due investigation and proof of the crime). 
The person who has been solicited in confession or in connection 
with confession does incur excommunication by the very fact of 
neglecting for a month or more to denounce the priest by whom he 
or she was solicited. The period of one month is to be reckoned 
from the day of the solicitation, if the penitent knows the law; 
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from the time of the warning he received by another confessor, 
if he did not know of the law before that. 


What Is Meant by Solicitation? 


The Code of Canon Law does not explain what is meant by so- 
licitation, but it reénacts the former Apostolic Constitutions deal- 
ing with this crime. Cardinal Gasparri, in the footnote to Canon 
904 of the Code, has the following Apostolic Constitutions ap- 
plicable to the Universal Church: the Constitution ‘‘Universi,”’ 
of Pope Gregory XV, August 30, 1622; two Constitutions of 
Pope Benedict XIV, ‘‘Etsi pastoralis’’ of May 26, 1742, and 
‘“Apostolici muneris’ of February 8, 1745; the Constitution 
“Apostolicz Sedis’’ of October 12, 1869, and several Decrees and 
Instructions of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 

Concerning the crime of solicitation, the questions arise: (1) 
what solicitation is meant; (2) what connection with confession 
is required; (3) what person is to be solicited? 

(1) Soliciting or tempting or provoking one to sins of impurity 
by words, gestures, touches, writing, and unlawful indecent con- 
versation, are the things enumerated in the Constitution ‘‘Sacra- 
mentum Poenitentie’’ of Pope Benedict XIV. If the confessor 
solicits his penitent to any other kind of sin, it has nothing to do 
with the law we are discussing here. 

It has been said that the solicitation must be tempting to 
grievous sins of unchastity. De Smet (‘‘De Absolutione Com- 
plicis et Sollicitatione,’’ n. 65) remarks that there is mortal sin in 
every solicitation to unchastity, because “‘in re venerea non datur 
parvitas materiz.’’ The doctrine of the Church is that any 
venereal pleasure directly willed (outside the legitimate use of 
marriage) is mortally sinful, so that one may not distinguish be- 
tween grave and light matter in this direct violation of God’s 
law. Theologians generally teach that in venereal pleasure 
voluntary in its cause there may be either mortal or venial sin 
depending on the greater or lesser influence thoughts, words or 
actions have in causing impure pleasure, and depending in ad- 
dition on the principle whether one was or was not justified in 
exposing himself to the danger of arousing impure pleasure. 

The fact that impure conversation with the penitent in con- 
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fession suffices to make the confessor guilty of solicitation should 
be a warning to the priest to be cautious in questioning and in- 
struction concerning sins of impurity. There are many hysteri- 
cal persons in the world, many partially insane people, and the 
priest does not know who is before him in confession. There- 
fore he must measure his words when it becomes necessary to 
speak of the obligations of chastity and of married life. Never- 
theless, the confessor is bound to see that the confession is suf- 
ficiently complete. If one confesses, ‘‘I have sinned against the 
sixth commandment,” any priest knows from the very rudiments 
of theology that the confession is incomplete, and that he is not 
allowed to give absolution on that kind of generic confession. 
He must, therefore, at times question the penitent, but let him be 
brief and demand no more than what is strictly required. In- 
struction is obligatory at times, not only when the penitent in- 
quires as to what is right and wrong, but also to make certain of 
the validity of the absolution when there is question of ascertain- 
ing the firm purpose of amendment—without which, as is well 
known, confession does not merit forgiveness in the sight of God. 
The confessor should be brief and business-like, merciful but not 
sentimental. 

If, perchance, the rdle is reversed and the penitent becomes 
the tempter and there are a few such wretched creatures, the 
priest must silence them instantly. In fact, any too detailed 
description of sins of impurity looks suspicious, and should not be 
tolerated; there is no need of such, and whatever is not necessary 
in this matter must be debarred because of the dignity of the 
Sacrament of God’s mercy. 

To constitute the crime of solicitation, it suffices that the 
priest tempts the penitent to sins of unchastity, and it is im- 
material whether the penitent consents or resists, as is explicitly 
stated in the Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV. It is likewise 
stated in both the Constitution of Pope Gregory XV and in that 
of Pope Benedict XIV that it is immaterial whether the confessor 
tempts the penitent to commit a sin of unchastity with the con- 
fessor or with any other person. 

(2) Solicitation must have some connection with the admin- 
istration of the Sacrament of Penance. The very purpose of the 
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law against solicitation is to guard the Sacrament of Penance 
against the detestable abuse whereby the spiritual guide be- 
comes an instrument of the devil rather than a saviour of souls in 
the ministry of Christ. Pope Benedict XIV, in his Constitu- 
tion ‘“‘Sacramentum Poenitentiz,’’ rules that the forbidden soli- 
citation in connection with the Sacrament of Penance takes place 
if the priest solicits the penitent: (a) in the act of sacramental 
confession; (b) before or immediately after confession; (c) on 
the occasion or under the pretext of confession; (d) even apart 
from the occasion of confession, if the soliciting is done in the 
confessional or in another place appointed or chosen for the hear- 
ing of confessions, pretending to hear the confession there. The 
points in the Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV are of importance 
in the decision whether the crime of solicitation has or has not been 
committed. Wherefore, a few words of explanation on each point 
are in order. 

(a) In the Act of Sacramental Confession.—What confession is 
called sacramental? Confession is generally defined by moralists 
as a manifestation of sins to a priest for the purpose of obtaining 
sacramental absolution. Ordinarily one has to suppose that 
purpose when a person comes to confession, though absolution 
cannot be given to everyone who makes a sacramental confession. 
In any case, if there is a sacramental confession and solicitation 
takes place and the confession is not completed nor absolution 
given, the priest is guilty of the crime of solicitation. 

(b) Before or Immediately after Confession——It is quite 
generally accepted that the phrase means immediately before or 
after confession, so that the term ‘‘immediately’’ denotes close 
proximity to the confession to be made or after it has been made, 
an immediate connection between the solicitation and the con- 
fession. If any other business intervenes between the solicitation 
and the confession, the immediate connection between solicita- 
tion and confession is broken. 

(c) Solicitation on the Occasion or under Pretext of Confes- 
sion.—The occasion of confession is given when a person ap- 
proaches the priest for the purpose of making a sacramental con- 
fession. Canonists and moralists speak of solicitation on the 
occasion of confession when a priest abuses the knowledge from 
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confession by which he knows the weakness of a penitent and later 
on tempts him to sin. There is no way of proving connection 
with the confession unless the priest had in confession or imme- 
diately after it given a sign of his evil intention. When solicita- 
tion happens on the occasion of confession, it is not necessary that 
confession follows nor that the solicitation be made in the confes- 
sional. 

The pretext of confession means that the priest pretends in ap- 
proaching a penitent to have come for the purpose of hearing con- 
fession. If a person pretends to be ill and calls the priest, and 
instead of asking for the Sacraments tempts the priest to sin and 
he consents, it is not certain that the case falls under the law 
against solicitation. For he does not pretend but actually in- 
tends to hear the confession, and he does not solicit on the occa- 
sion of confession, because the person does not ask to go to con- 
fession. Supposing that previously the priest and the other per- 
son had agreed on this scheme in order to facilitate their evil 
design, is the priest guilty of the crime of solicitation? It is 
disputed among authors whether or not there is solicitation in the 
case, and therefore the law of Canon 2368 does not apply. 

(d) In the Confessional or in Another Place Appointed or 
Chosen for the Hearing of Confessions and under Pretense of 
Hearing Confession There.—If solicitation takes place under 
these circumstances, two things are required: the place for con- 
fessions and pretending to hear confession. As to the place, 
there is no difficulty when there is question of the regular con- 
fessionals. There is considerable discussion among authors about 
the meaning of the place appointed or chosen for the hearing of 
confessions. A place appointed for the hearing of confessions 
(though the law does not indicate who appointed the place) seems 
to denote a place more or less permanently appointed for the hear- 
ing of confessions. About the phrase, ‘‘in loco ad confessiones 
electo,” there is much uncertainty as to its meaning. Some of 
the authors understand it to mean any place anywhere which a 
priest chooses on the spur of the moment, under pretense of hear- 
ing confessions there; others understand it of a place previously 
chosen for the hearing of confessions. The latter acceptation of 
the term seems to fit the idea that a place for confessions is abused 
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for the sinful purpose of the solicitation. The phrase, “‘pre- 
tending to hear confession there,’’ means that the outward appear- 
ance of priest and would-be penitent is such as to ape the hearing 
of confession. 

In all the above circumstances the crime of solicitation is com- 
mitted if in connection with confession or with the place of con- 
fession and faked confession the solicitation is started, even though 
it is completed later on away from confession or the place of con- 
fession. Thus, it has been declared by the Holy See that the 
giving of a written note by the priest to the penitent in confession 
which contained solicitation suffices to constitute the crime of 
solicitation. Again, a meeting of confessor and penitent arranged 
in confession for any future time and place may be the beginning 
of solicitation, if the evil purpose of the priest is sufficiently ap- 
parent from the words spoken in confession. The severe rules 
of the Church in this matter should caution the confessor not to 
lay himself open to a possible accusation by the penitent. 


Who Has to Be Denounced for Solicitation? 


Every priest guilty of the crime of solicitation is to be de- 
nounced by the penitent who was solicited. Pope Benedict 
XIV, in his Constitution ‘“‘Sacramentum Poenitentiz,’’ prescribes 
that even those priests who have not been approved for the hear- 
ing of confessions must be denounced. He insists on the denun- 
ciation even if the solicitation was mutual, so that both priest 
and penitent were guilty. Furthermore, he demands that the 
denunciation be made even though a long time has elapsed since 
it happened. Laymen or clerics in orders inferior to the priest- 
hood, who pretend to be priests and to hear confession, and who 
commit the sin of solicitation, are not to be denounced under the 
law against solicitation, since that law speaks of priests only. 
They should, of course, be denounced to the local Ordinary for 
the insult done to religion, and a Decree of the Holy Office of 
March 10, 1677, obliges all persons under grave obligation to de- 
nounce to the local Ordinary or to the Holy Office any person not 
ordained a priest who has presumed to say Mass or to hear con- 
fessions. The obligation must be complied with within one 
month, and if one knowingly omits to fulfill this obligation, one 
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cannot be absolved from the sin except by the Holy Office (De 
Smet, ‘‘De Absolutione Complicis et Sollicitatione,” n. 178). 


Who Has the Obligation to Make the Denunciation? 


The Code of Canon Law imposes the obligation of denunciation 
on the penitent only who was solicited. In the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions concerning solicitation which remain in force because 
they are reénacted by the Code, persons only who were solicited 
are commanded to make the denunciation. Practically speaking, 
those persons are the only ones who can testify to the solicitation, 
for ordinarily no other persons can have direct knowledge of this 
crime. In the Instruction of the Holy Office of July 20, 1890 
(Gasparri, “‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1123), the person who appears before 
the local Ordinary and a notary to make a statement about the 
solicitation is to be asked whether he or she knows or has heard it 
said that the same confessor has solicited other penitents. If so, 
they are to state the name and address of such persons. When 
Capello (‘‘De Censuris,’’ n. 447) and others quoted by him say 
that all persons who know for certain that a confessor has solic- 
ited some one, are bound to make the denunciation, they may 
have in mind some exceptional case in which some one witnessed 
the solicitation, or they may have in consideration the obligation 
of the natural law which would oblige them if they felt certain of 
the information they got to take the necessary steps to stop the 
abuse of the Sacrament of Penance and the danger to souls coming 
from such malpractice. Persons who obtain knowledge of the 
solicitation in their professional capacity (e.g., confessors, priests 
consulted outside confession, physicians, lawyers) are not obliged 
to make the denunciation; confessors, however, are commanded 
under grave obligation of conscience to inform the penitent of the 
obligation to make the denunciation and of the penalty of excom- 
munication for disobeying this law of the Church (cfr. Canons 
904 and 2368). 

The guilty confessor is not commanded by the law to denounce 
himself, as was stated by the Holy Office on November 17, 1624. 
If he of his own accord admits his guilt before the local Ordinary 
and his notary, the Instruction of the Holy Office of February 20, 
1867 (Cappello, ‘“‘De Censuris,’’ n. 448), says that the priest is to 
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be absolved with the abjuration (of heresy, because the crime 
makes him suspected of heresy) and salutary penances (not im- 
posing the canonical penalties). He is to be advised or com- 
manded to abstain from hearing the confessions of the persons he 
has solicited. He is not to be punished with the canonical pen- 
alties, even if afterwards he is denounced by the penitent about 
the solicitations which he has already confessed to the local 
Ordinary. 
Manner of Making the Denunciation 


The denunciation must be made before the local Ordinary or the 
Holy Office. Priests of exempt religious organizations are in this 
matter under the same law as secular priests, because it is an affair 
subject to the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office; and 
Canon 501, § 2, strictly forbids the religious Superiors to meddle 
in affairs belonging to the jurisdiction of the Holy Office. The 
local Ordinary to whom the denunciation is to be made is the 
Ordinary of the place where the penitent stays at the time that 
he gets the knowledge of his obligation, not necessarily the Ordi- 
nary of his residence or the Ordinary of the confessor. 

The denunciation must be made in juridical form; wherefore, 
private letters do not suffice. Before a person seriously con- 
templates denouncing a priest for solicitation, he should—and, 
we believe, ordinarily would—consult a priest to ascertain whether 
the confessor was guilty of the crime of solicitation. The priest 
consulted should not give a decision in haste. He should get the 
facts of the case as accurately as possible, and then take time to 
study the matter, asking the person to return after some days. If 
the priest is asked in confession about a case of solicitation, it is 
not advisable to give a decision then and there as to the obligation 
to denounce the priest. No man can keep in mind and ready for 
immediate application all the points of law that have to be taken 
into consideration. There is too much at stake in giving a de- 
cision either way, for on the one hand there is the character of 
the priest that may be ruined by an unjust denunciation, while 
on the other hand there is the dignity of the Sacrament and the 
good of souls that have to be defended against malpractice. If 
the priest who is consulted in confession cannot again see the 
penitent, and the case is not so evident that it can be de- 
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cided without further study, the priest must direct the penitent 
to another priest who can look into the matter thoroughly. If 
the penitent is willing to do his duty in the matter, he may be 
absolved provided he is otherwise properly disposed. 

When a penitent has been informed that he has the duty of 
denouncing a confessor, he should not write a letter about the 
affair to the local Ordinary but ask for an appointment to see him. 
It is not advisable to write about such things in letters, which 
perchance may fallinto wrong hands. A letter does not suffice, 
as we said before, because the denunciation must be made in 
juridical form. The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 
July 20, 1890 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1123), has outlined the 
manner of taking the testimony of the person that has been 
solicited. 

As a rule, there is no other witness than the party that has been 
solicited, and that testimony alone does not make satisfactory 
proof. Wherefore, it is necessary to investigate carefully the 
character of the person who makes the denunciation. The priest 
who is accused of solicitation must be given a hearing and a chance 
to defend himself. An Instruction of the Holy Office, February 
20, 1866 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’”’ IV, n. 990), speaks of the procedure 
in cases of solicitation, and warns us not to attach too much 
importance to the denunciation and testimony of one person, 
insisting that on the strength of that testimony alone one should 
not proceed against the priest unless presumption, indications and 
other circumstances concur to add weight to the testimony. 
The same Instruction, furthermore, states that it is the practice 
of the Holy Office that, after one or two denunciations, it orders 
the Ordinary to watch the one denounced, as he is suspected of 
being guilty of the crime; as soon as new denunciations about 
the same man are made, he is to be summoned for trial. Asa 
rule, procedure against him is not taken until after the third 
denunciation. The Holy See understands that the priest does 
not have much of a chance for defense, since he cannot and will 
never be allowed to speak of what the penitent did or said in con- 
fession; all he can do is deny what was said against him or quote 
his own words that he said, if they can be quoted without be- 
traying the confession of the penitent. Because of the very 
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limited defense the nature of the case gives the accused (for he is 
not even to be told who denounced him), the Holy See does not 
want the very grave penalties of the law applied until from all 
circumstances and from the repeated denunciations it is certain 
that the priest is abusing the sacred ministry of Penance for sin- 
ful purposes. 

When a penitent mentions in confession that he has been solic- 
ited by a priest in connection with confession, and is told (after 
the case has been studied) it is such solicitation as has to be de- 
nounced to the local Ordinary or the Holy See, he may perhaps 
refuse to make the denunciation to the authorities because he 
dreads to appear before the Ordinary, or it is too bothersome for 
him because of the distance to the episcopal city, or for some 
other reason which does not seem sufficient to excuse from the 
obligation. In such a case the confessor should not give absolu- 
tion, but request the penitent to return within a specified time. 
In the meantime the confessor should consult the Ordinary, ex- 
plaining the circumstances without mentioning names. The 
Ordinary has authority to delegate the confessor to receive the 
denunciation, and it may be the only means of saving the peni- 
tent. In an Instruction of the Holy Office, July 7, 1725, the Holy 
See states that the local Ordinaries have been given authority to 
appoint the confessor to receive the denunciation, if the penitent 
cannot be persuaded to make the juridical denunciation; and 
the confessor may be appointed to take the statement without 
employing an ecclesiastical notary. The Instruction of the 
Holy Office of February 20, 1867 (De Smet, ‘‘De Absolutione 
Complicis et Sollicitatione,’’ n. 98), contains the manner of pro- 
cedure of the confessor and the questions to be put to the person 
solicited. The Instruction of the Holy Office of July 20, 1890, 
prescribes the procedure in taking the denunciation when it is 
made in juridical form (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1123). The 
Instruction of the Holy Office of August 6, 1897, prescribes that 
the Ordinary forward an authentic copy of the denunciation and 
of the testimony to the Holy Office. The purpose of this regu- 
lation, as De Smet points out, is not to take the matter out of the 
hands of the Ordinary, but that the Holy Office may be in a 
position to check up its own records and investigate whether 
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perhaps other denunciations have been made against the same 
priest. 


Excuses from the Denunciation 


From various Instructions of the Holy Office it is certain that a 
penitent who has been solicited in connection with confession is 
not easily excused from the duty of denouncing the confessor. 
The moralists speak of physical and moral impossibility. It is 
somewhat confusing when they say that one is not bound to de- 
nounce a priest from whom one receives extraordinary and nec- 
essary subsidy, nor a priest with whom one stands in intimate 
friendship or close blood relationship, because by the denunciation 
the priest would know who accused him; and, on the other hand, 
the same authors say that it is no excuse that the penitent fears 
the priest will get to know who denounced him, because the name 
of the denouncer is never made known to the accused. The 
confessor who is certain, after having taken the precautions in 
forming his judgment which we pointed out above, has the grave 
obligation to admonish the penitent to make the juridical accusa- 
tion. If the penitent claims to have a valid excuse from making 
the accusation and is not willing to make it, we are of the opinion 
that the confessor has no authority to decide whether there is an 
excuse from the obligation of making the accusation. The 
Apostolic Constitutions and numerous Decrees and Instructions 
of the Holy Office on soliciation indicate that the matter is to be 
judged by the local Ordinary or the Holy See to the exclusion of 
all others. To either of these authorities should be referred any 
difficulty encountered in reference to the refusal of the penitent 
to make the accusation, whether he claims to have a legitimate 
excuse or refuses for other reasons. Facts only (no names) are 
stated when the confessor seeks advice from the authorities. 











Social Security for Church Employees 


By DONALD HAYNE 


Apparently there were good and sufficient reasons for exempting 
the employees of religious, educational, and certain other non- 
profit organizations from the provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act. However, their exclusion from both the obliga- 
tions and the benefits which that Act purposes to confer upon 
other workers does not alter the fact that the problem which the 
social security legislation was drawn to meet is at least as acute 
in the exempt fields as in others. An example or two will suffice 
to show it. Catholic colleges cannot hold out the charms of 
Catholic scholarship very convincingly to their graduates while 
offering at the same time low salaries and extremely precarious 
tenure to their lay professors. And, to descend the scale, who 
has not been saddened by the prospect of some faithful house- 
keeper after years of loyal service to an old pastor being swept 
God knows where by the new broom of his successor? Often 
no blame attaches to any individual in either case; certainly one 
knows of honorable exceptions to both. But the problem is 
large enough to merit the interest of Christian charity, not to say 
of justice. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America has faced this problem and attempted to solve it. It is 
the object of this paper briefly to tell how. 

The Episcopal Church has had in operation for some years on 
a national scope a Pension Fund for the clergy and, as a wholly 
owned subsidiary thereof, a Church Life Insurance Corporation 
“for the sole purpose of providing insurance and annuity facilities 
at low cost for the clergy and active lay workers of the Church 
and the members of their families.”"! The writer understands 
that it was the highly efficient functioning of these agencies which 
moved the authorities of the Episcopal Church to request Con- 

1 Unless otherwise noted, all quotations are from “A Retirement Plan for Lay 


Employees of the Church,” a pamphlet issued on March 1, 1938, by the Church 
Life Insurance Corporation, 20 Exchange Place, New York City. 
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gress not to include church workers in the Social Security Act. 
Surely it was no lack of sympathy with the purposes of the Act, 
for the 1934 General Convention of the Episcopal Church had 
already affirmed that ‘‘Social Insurance against such modern in- 
dustrial hazards and economic insecurities as unemployment, 
illness, accident, and old age, is in accord with every principle 
of Christian brotherhood and is endorsed.’’? In 1937 the General 
Convention unanimously “resolved . . . that General Convention 
strongly recommends to the Dioceses, Parishes, Missions, in- 
stitutions and other organizations of the Church that immediate 
consideration be given by such units of the Church to the pur- 
chase of retirement contracts to provide benefits for all lay em- 
ployees, and calls attention to retirement policies available for 
this purpose with the Church Life Insurance Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Church Pension Fund, and with other insurance 
companies.’”’ The same meeting of General Convention created 
a joint committee of bishops, presbyters, and laymen to study the 
matter further. 

The best summary of their findings and of the plan which the 
Church Life Insurance Corporation now offers is contained in a 
statement by Mr. Bradord B. Locke, executive vice-president of 
the Corporation: 


“1. The provision for retirement income will be in the nature 
of a deferred annuity and will be contractual. 

“2. The contract will exist between the corporation and the 
individual employee, but the annuity will be based upon a general 
fixed plan agreed to by the employer and the employee. 

“3. The contract will contain a non-forfeiture clause so that 
the employee will always have the benefit of whatever premiums 
have been paid on his behalf, regardless of future changes in 
employment. 

“4. The cost will be divided between the employer and em- 
ployee on a basis to be mutually determined. 

“5. Normal retirement age is considered as 65 for men and 
60 for women. The contracts will be written to mature at a spec- 


2 Report of the Joint Committee appointed by General Convention to study Social 
Insurance for Lay Employees of the Church (February, 1938). 
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ified age, but options in the contract permit subsequent re- 
adjustment of maturity between ages 55 and 70 inclusive. 

“6. It is hoped that all present lay employees of the church 
will be included and that the plan will be compulsory for all new 
employees.’’* 

Not to burden these pages with actuarial tables, one example 
will be used to demonstrate how the Church Life Insurance 
Corporation’s plan operates. A female employee of the Episcopal 
Church, aged 35, would pay $2.02 premium monthly in order to 
receive a monthly income of $10.00 beginning at age 65, without 
death benefit or cash or loan value. If she preferred to pay a 
$10.00 monthly premium, she would receive at 65 a monthly in- 
come of $49.50, also without death benefit or cash or loan value. 
If she wished her contract to include a benefit in the event of her 
death prior to the maturity date and a cash and loan value like- 
wise, she would pay $2.38 monthly for a $10.00 monthly income 
beginning at 65 or would receive $42.02 monthly beginning at the 
same age for a monthly premium of $10.00. Asin all contracts of 
insurance, the amount of the premium varies with the age of the 
annuitant at the time of entering into the contract; and the rates 
for men are slightly higher than those for women. Provision is 
made for the conversion of the contract to a paid-up annuity or 
for the assumption by the employee of responsibility for full 
payment of premiums, in the event that he or she transfers to 
secular employment before the maturity date. 

It will be seen that the plan is very flexible. One of its best 
features is that the division of premium payments is left to be 
adjusted between the employing unit of the Church and the in- 
dividual employee: this enables natural equity to be preserved 
in cases where a 50-50 basis of payment might work hardship 
upon either the employing unit or the employee. Whether or 
not the amount of premium should be related to the amount of 
salary is also left to the judgment of the employing unit and the 
employee; if it is so decided, provision is made for the issuance of 
additional contracts to keep pace with increases in salary. 

Another notable and praiseworthy feature of the Episcopal 


° The Davenport (Iowa) Democrat, March 12, 1938. 
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Church’s plan is that both the Joint Committee of General Con- 
vention and the Church Life Insurance Corporation itself are at 
pains to point out that various insurance companies have drawn 
up similar plans. ‘““They all have the same object in view, and 
most of them are excellent plans.’”” The employing units are 
quite free to enter into contracts with secular companies, though 
“the Church Life Insurance Corporation itself, as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund, is indirectly an organiza- 
tion of the Church and is able, through its plan of operation with- 
out agents, to offer larger benefits than are normally procurable.” 

What profit we may draw from the good example of our Angli- 
can brethren is for others, not the writer, to decide. What ar- 
rangements we might make, either through the establishment of 
a similar corporation or through contracts between our employing 
units and the old-line companies, is for those who have authority 
in or over such units to determine. The writer will be satisfied 
if his effort succeeds in drawing to a sufficiently urgent problem 
the attention of those in a position to do more than write about 
it. 




















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest GraF, O.S.B. 


Two Protestants on Confession and the Eucharist 


One of the most pleasing symptoms of religious life outside the Catho- 
lic Church is an ever-deepening realization of the evil of schism and 
heresy. This sentiment is accompanied by a growing desire for a gen- 
eral “reunion’”’ of all Christians. It is certain that, broadly speaking, 
much of the fierce hatred and the bitterness that constituted so marked 
a feature of the era of the Reformation, is largely a thing of the past, 
though bigotry is by no means dead, as periodical outbreaks sufficiently 
show. Schénere Zukunft of March 13 has an instructive article on this 
attractive theme. 

The article discusses a series of newspaper articles by a Calvinist and 
a book by a ‘‘Reformed” minister (by which, presumably, is meant a 
Lutheran). The Calvinist, Eric Schick, in his articles in the Kirchen- 
blatt fur die reformierte Schweiz, pleads for a better understanding of the 
nature and the benefits of confession, by which he understands auricular 
confession as practised in the Catholic Church. He justifies the prac- 
tice of confession with an appeal to the authority of the Bible, to Chris- 
tian antiquity, and to the spiritual needs of modern man. As regards 
the historical evidence, he begins by referring to the investigations of 
Professor Raffaele Pettazoni, which show that some kind of confession 
of sin is found in all religions. He then states that the Reformers did 
not intend to abolish personal confession altogether, but that this aboli- 
tion was a necessary sequel of the Protestant insistence on the universal 
priesthood of all believers, for confession is unthinkable without a priest- 
hood, in the Catholic sense of the word. For all that, the need of some 
relief of conscience is strongly felt by most men, with the result that to- 
day the physician and the ‘‘psychologist’’(!) have taken the place of the 
confessor. However, such a secularization of what is from its very 
nature a most sacred and holy thing, is admittedly fraught with grave 
danger. The Calvinist writer does not hesitate to say that “the dis- 
appearance of confession and priestly ministration in favor of mere 
preaching of the Word must be considered as one of the most fatal de- 
velopments in the history of Protestantism.” 

The book of the Reformed pastor bears the beautiful title, Mysterium 
sanctum magnum, and deals with the doctrine of the Eucharist. The 
sub-title is: “‘On the Interpretation of the Lord’s Supper.” The au- 
thor, Richard Heman, enumerates the powerful arguments that can be 
adduced by the Catholic Church in favor of her belief in the real pres- 
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ence of Our Lord under the sacramental species of bread and wine. 
He grants that the question of a real or merely symbolic presence can- 
not be decided on Bible texts alone: the contradictory interpretations 
of the various ‘‘Confessions’’ show this plainly enough. Hence, he ap- 
peals to the witness of the primitive and early Church. His conclusion 
is that ‘‘the primitive Church and the Fathers had a strong faith in the 
real presence of the glorified Christ in the sacramental species’’; the 
circumstance that the term ‘“‘transubstantiation’’ was adopted only in 
the Middle Ages, has nothing to do with what is a fact conclusively dem- 
onstrated by the study of the history of dogma. Unless they were 
prepared to believe what for a Christian is an utter impossibility, 
namely, that primitive Christianity had completely misunderstood the 
teaching of Christ and His Apostles precisely on this point, which was 
also dearest to them, there remains no alternative but to fall in line 
with the beliefs of the Catholic Church. 

Writings such as these betoken a new spirit, one we can but welcome, 
for to-day it is not a question of defending this or that point of revealed 
religion, seeing that the very fundamentals of Christianity and of re- 
ligion itself are being attacked by the gates of hell. The common peril 
has already drawn together the Catholics and Protestants of Germany, 
in the defense of faith in Christ, in a manner that would have been un- 
thinkable two decades ago. Perhaps the world-wide religious crisis 
may prove the providential means of healing the fatal divisions of the 
sixteenth century. Such a spirit certainly prompted the authors of the 
above works. Heman says expressly: ‘To-day Protestantism has 
gained a better understanding for doctrines which are holy and indis- 
putable for the Catholic Church—we stand full of reverence before the 
true Saints of an Institution which we admire by reason of its splendid 
achievements and virtues, which we sincerely acknowledge.” 


Catholic Elementary Education in Holland 


An article in Etudes of March 3 gives valuable information on the 
state of Catholic education, both elementary and superior, in Holland. 
It is well known that, though Catholics constitute only a minority in 
that country, they nevertheless constitute 36.64% of the total popula- 
tion of 7,933,565 souls (census of 1930), and in view of their great vi- 
tality it is certain that this percentage must have risen very consider- 
ably in the course of the past eight years. The Education Act at pres- 
ent in force dates from 1920. Elementary education is spread over a 
period of seven years, but from the sixth year, for a period of a further 
three years, there is a second period of superior elementary education. 
The cost of this education is proportioned to the means of the parents. 
Elementary schools are public or private. The State pays the teachers; 
the other expenses fall on the communes. Any organization may, 
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under certain conditions, demand from the commune the erection and 
furnishing of a school. These private schools are almost wholly con- 
fessional. On December 31, 1936, 371,477 children were on the reg- 
isters of the 2611 public elementary schools, and 771,793 on those of 
the 4426 private schools. In 1936 there were 2378 Catholic schools with 
457,273 pupils. In 1936 superior elementary education was given in 
244 public schools, numbering 39,573 children, and in 530 private schools 
with 54,110 pupils. On December 31, 1936, there were 12,911 teachers, 
men and women, of whom 3827 were religious. 


A Great Biblical Scholar 


Students of the Bible the world over must grieve for the loss of one 
whom it is probably no exaggeration to describe as one of the greatest 
Biblical scholars, not only of recent years, but perhaps of history. 
Born on March 7, 1855, Pére Lagrange died on March 10 of this year, 
in the French Dominican convent where he had taken his religious 
vows. In 1890 (November 15) he inaugurated in the Holy City the 
famous school of Biblical and kindred studies with which his name will 
be linked for ever. St. Etienne stands on the site occupied by a Byzan- 
tine church recalling the memory of St. Stephen, the Protomartyr of 
the Gospel, who died on this spot. From the first, P. Lagrange gave an 
entirely new orientation to Biblical studies. Until then Catholics 
had, for the most part, contented themselves with defending the authen- 
ticity, historicity and inspiration of the Scriptures. From a purely de- 
fensive P. Lagrange passed to a more constructive policy. His aim was 
to know and understand the Bible. Hence, he made it his first task to 
acquaint himself, not only with the language of the Bible, but with 
its historical and geographical background. The Bible, after all, was 
not written at Oxford, Paris or Berlin, and the civilization which it de- 
scribes, or presupposes, differs vastly from the manners of our modern 
world. Hence, archeology played a most important part in his studies, 
as it does now in the curriculum of St. Etienne. The result of more 
than forty years of unwearied study and research is a wonderful array of 
stately volumes on the books of the New Testament and some of those 
of the Old. Some of these works are by the founder’s faithful compan- 
ions, trained by him, the worthy paladins of a most knightly scholar. 
It would have been against all precedent if work of such enormous im- 
portance for the advance of the Biblical sciences had not met with op- 
position. But after a period of trial, which Lagrange bore like the 
saintly Religious that he was, his work received the highest recognition. 
P. Lagrange was anything but a pedant. He was dignified and re- 
served, but withal easy of approach and ever ready to render service, 
and that not only to scholars and students. He was no narrow-minded 
antiquarian, nor one so lost in his own favorite subject as to be indif- 
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ferent to every other branch of learning. On the contrary, he was not 
only a profound theologian, but the classics of Greece and Rome, as well 
as those of modern literature, interested him profoundly. I well re- 
member my amazement and surprise—which were shared by all those 
present—when I heard him give an hour’s lecture on Goethe on the oc- 
casion of the centenary of that great genius. He was approaching the 
eighties, yet his lecture testified not only to the wide range of his read- 
ing, but to the wonderful freshness of his mind. As I listened, some 
striking words of St. Jerome in praise of old age came to my mind: 
“The old age of those who have spent their youth in acquiring useful 
knowledge, and who have meditated the law of God day and night, is 
enriched with further knowledge as the years succeed each other; it 
becomes smoother from use, more wise from the sheer passage of time, 
and reaps most sweet fruits from bygone studies” (‘‘Letter to Ne- 
potian’”’). Those who knew him best are his most enthusiastic admirers. 
Could there be a higher tribute? The present writer will never forget 
the picture of wonderful recollection and absorption in the things of 
God which he presented at some of the lengthy functions in the sanc- 
tuaries of Jerusalem, or the attention with which he listened to others 
lecturing or preaching. ‘Up till the last years of his life,” a member of 
his own community of St. Etienne writes in the Etudes of April 10, 
“the followed a strict rule, like that of a novice. He rose at 5, said his 
Mass and devoted a considerable time to prayer, after which he went to 
his cell to work steadily for several hours. He attached enormous value 
to the morning hours. Hardly ever did he leave his cell, except to look 
up some reference in the library, or, perhaps, in winter (for it can be ex- 
ceedingly cold in the unheated monasteries of the Holy City) he might 
seek a moment’s warmth on the sunny side of the cloister. Towards 
eleven, long before the Office was due to begin, his brethren could be 
certain to find him near a pillar in the nave from where he could see both 
the Tabernacle and the noble statue of Our Lady enthroned above the 
altar of the Rosary. After his return to France he resumed the work 
of lecturing and teaching; in fact, he gave his last lecture to the young 
students of the Convent only a couple of days before he died. The last 
word he was heard to utter was ‘Jerusalem!’ and with the name of that 
much loved city, where he spent close on fifty years, he went forth to 
that Jerusalem which is above, which is the mother of us all.”’ 


The Scourging at the Pillar 


Verbum Domini of April discusses the nature of the scourging of Our 
Lord. Jesus was subjected not to the comparatively humane Jewish 
flagellation, but to the barbarous Roman torture which almost in- 
variably preceded capital execution and not rarely brought about death 
by itself alone. The punishment was inflicted either with a whip 
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consisting of a stick or handle, to which were attached leather thongs, 
or with rods (fasces), or with sticks. The whip was a horrible instru- 
ment, because the thongs or leather strips were weighted with leaden 
balls or sharp pieces of metal, which furrowed and tore the flesh and 
literally stripped the unhappy victim to the bone. The Evangelists 
give no detail of this awful incident of the Passion, but it is one that 
obviously loomed large before the imaginations of Our Lord since He 
singles it out when He told the Apostles, as they came down from 
Thabor, that the end was at hand. When Pilate ordered the scourging, 
he still meant to save Our Lord, though this does not mean that only a 
“milder’’ form of the dreadful torture was applied. For all that, neither 
truth nor piety has anything to gain from the fanciful and fantastic 
description of the atrocious scene in which preachers, and well-meaning 
writers of meditation books, sometimes indulge. In this matter it 
would be as well to bear in mind that Benedict XIV (Opera omnia, IX, 
107) expressly reproves all statistics of the number of stripes inflicted 
on the Divine Victim. Equally erroneous is Venerable Bede’s assertion 
that none other than Pilate himself scourged Our Lord. This error is 
based on a narrow interpretation of the text ‘Pilatus. . . flagellavit...,” 
and no commentator has adopted this impossible view. 


Brevities 


In a recent issue of this REVIEW I summarized part of anexcellent arti- 
cle in Questions Liturgiques of Mont César, Louvain, on the choice, 
training and management of our altar boys. The February number of 
the same REvieEw has a further instalment of the article. The author 
wisely insists that in towns especially the boys should be chosen from 
such social strata as guarantee their disinterestedness. What ought to 
be avoided at all costs is a system of payment for service in the sanc- 
tuary. Even when the boys belong to poor families, no fixed salary 
should be promised or paid; there are other means of rewarding and 
encouraging the lads. The supreme aim of the priest should be so to 
train and educate the little acolytes that the highest recompense they 
desire is the honor of serving in the sanctuary. 

Documentation Catholique of April 20 is a number of exceptional in- 
terest giving as it does the text of all the notes, manifestos and speeches 
by bishops and politicians in connection with Germany’s annexation of 
Austria. Numerous quotations from the religious and secular press 
are also given. It must be frankly admitted that comment on the action 
of the Cardinal of Vienna is, on the whole, unfavorable. The Nazi 
press, on the other hand, was jubilant. We are too near the event— 
above all, we have not the necessary information—to judge a step which 
can hardly have been taken on the spur of the moment. In any case, 
events will soon show whether, and to what extent, the optimism of 
those Catholics who hailed Hitler was justified. 











Answers to Questions 


Moral Aspect of the Present Revolution in Spain 


Question: What is one to think of the conflict that has raged in Spain 
for almost two years? Is it morally speaking lawful for the so-called 
rebels to fight the existing Government? One gets very much be- 
wildered when one sees even Catholic papers upholding the loyalists 
and condemning the activities of the men fighting under Franco, the 
leader of the opposition. SACERDOS. 


Answer: In all controversies it is necessary to adhere to cor- 
rect principles. If two parties in dispute do not admit the same 
fundamental principles, they might argue for ever but they can- 
not reach any agreement. Persons who do not admit that the 
Church of Christ has as much right to exist and work in its own 
field as any secular State or Government will not concede to the 
Church any rights of her own, but make her existence dependent 
on the mercy of the Government. Those who believe in Christ 
and His work for the human race, know that His Church is here 
on earth to stay to the end of time. The same God who invested 
the civil authorities with power to rule and govern in the worldly 
affairs of their subjects, has established the Church of Christ 
and given it authority to rule and govern the members of the 
Church in their spiritual affairs. These principles have been dis- 
cussed a thousand times over by the best and ablest men from the 
early days of the Fathers of the Church to the present day. 
There is no need repeating their arguments here. Fallen-away 
Christians and some others who are professedly opposed to the 
very notion of God and of religion, are so bent on exterminating 
the Church of Christ that they will not listen to any argument. 
We know that they cannot succeed, for we have the word of 
Christ assuring us that He will not allow the world to wipe out 
His work. God does often allow the opponents of Christianity 
to persecute His children, because the servant should not be 
treated better than the Master Jesus, who said: “If they have 
persecuted Me, they will persecute you; if they have hated Me, 
they will hate you.”” Moreover, Christians may well repeat the 
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words of Solomon: ‘‘We have sinned, we have done wickedly, 
we have dealt unjustly”’ (II Par., vi. 37). Few of us sufficiently 
appreciate what Christ has done and is doing continually for 
His Church. The sinfulness and ingratitude of Christians have 
brought upon them terrible chastisements, when God gives them 
into the hands of their enemies, as He did with the chosen people 
of God in the Old Testament when they became unfaithful to 
their obligations and ungrateful for the special care that God 
had taken of them. 

What has all this to do with the question of our correspondent? 
It is to affirm that the Church has as much right to exist as any 
government, and that no government has any authority to sup- 
press, annoy and harass the Church. A government ceases to 
function as a legitimate government when it makes the suppres- 
sion of the Church one of its chief purposes. Have not several 
Popes in past history declared that a government lost its au- 
thority and became an illegal aggressor when it made it its business 
to torment the Church and take from her the rights that God had 
given her? Who can reasonably deny that the so-called legiti- 
mate Government of Spain set out to annihilate the Catholic 
Church in Spain? Just look at the official lists of the priests of 
the diocesan clergy and of the religious clergy and of Sisters and 
Brothers and seminarians killed by the loyalists. What did 
these men have to do with politics? The vast majority of the 
priests and religious killed led obscure lives, minding their own 
affairs of religion. Why should any Christian community stand 
such outrages so long as they have a chance to fight and oust 
those murderers? 

Recently the daily papers reported a public discussion between 
some Catholic United States Senators on the question whether 
the rebels were morally justified to fight against the Spanish 
Government, and to our great surprise one of them stoutly de- 
fended the idea that the rebels were all wrong, because Pope Leo 
XIII is supposed to have condemned rebellion against any es- 
tablished Government as morally wrong. The Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII of February 16, 1892, on “‘Allegiance to the 
French Republic,’’ does exhort the Catholics of France to support 
the Republic and not agitate for a monarchical form of govern- 
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ment. Even though the legislature of that Republic was show- 
ing itself more and more hostile to the Catholic Church, still 
there was a Concordat between the Republic and the Church, 
and there was hope that, with the combined efforts of all Chris- 
tian men in France, more men of a Christian spirit might be 
elected to the legislature so that the Church would be able to 
live and work. An extreme step like that taken by Franco and 
his followers in Spain is not and cannot be approved by the 
Church unless the existing Government behaves in such a way 
that all decent Christian men—in fact, all men that respect the 
inborn right of man to worship his Maker according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience—are forced to rise up against a wicked 
group that call themselves a government. 


The Law of the Code and the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more on Burial of Catholics in Non-Catholic Cemeteries 


Question: Will you please explain whether the regulation of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore concerning the burial of Catholics in non- 
Catholic cemeteries under certain conditions is still in force or whether 
it is abolished by the contrary law of the Code of Canon Law? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, nn. 317- 
319, permits the burial of Catholics in non-Catholic cemeteries 
even when a Catholic cemetery is available, if they be converts 
and the surviving non-Catholic members of their family have a 
burial plot in a non-Catholic cemetery. The same is permitted 
to Catholics who in good faith have acquired a burial lot in a 
non-Catholic cemetery. The individual graves should be blessed. 

It is certain from the general law of the Code that Catholics 
who die in union with the Church are to be buried in cemeteries 
blessed or consecrated by the Church (Canon 1205). Each 
parish shall have its own cemetery, unless the local Ordinary has 
appointed one common cemetery for several parishes (Canon 
1208, § 1). There is no doubt that the Code of Canon Law for- 
bids the burial of a Catholic in non-Catholic cemeteries if a 
Catholic cemetery is within reasonable distance, so that the body 
can be carried there without great cost or inconvenience. 

All regulations of particular law (e.g., the Decrees of the 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore) are revoked by the Code (cfr. 
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Canon 6, n. 1) in those matters in which they are contrary to the 
Code. Recently the Archbishop of Olomouc in Czechoslovakia 
asked the Holy See whether it was permissible to bury with ec- 
clesiastical rites a Catholic who out of devotion to his non- 
Catholic parents, relations, friends, or for any other good reason, 
desired to be buried in a non-Catholic cemetery. The Holy 
Office answered that it is not permitted, and that the Catholic 
people should be instructed on the Catholic doctrine and practice 
of the Church in this matter (February 13, 1936; JZ] Monitore 
Ecclesiastico, March, 1938, p. 67). 

The question has been raised whether the regulation of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore is a privilege rather than a 
particular law, for if it were a privilege granted by the Holy See 
to the United States, it would not be revoked by the Code, be- 
cause there is no regulation in the Code that revokes this kind 
of privilege. Dr. Barrett in his dissertation, ‘“Comparative Study 
of the Councils of Baltimore and the Code of Canon Law’’ (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1932), discusses this question and comes to the 
conclusion that it is a particular law and not a privilege. There 
is no cogent reason why the regulation of the Council about burial 
in non-Catholic cemeteries should be called a privilege. It is 
just one of the many regulations in the Third Council of Balti- 
more, and was submitted to the Holy See for approval with the 
rest of the decrees of the Council without a request for a special 
concession. There is no indication in either the Second or the 
Third Plenary Council that a privilege was asked for when the 
Fathers of the two Councils made the regulation, and it was ap- 
proved with the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda to bless the individual grave when a Catholic is 
buried in a non-Catholic cemetery. 


Catholics and Civil Divorce 


Question: Does the Catholic Church forbid the faithful to get a civil 
divorce, or does she merely forbid them to re-marry after a divorce? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: Marriage binds the parties to conjugal cohabitation. 
Separation by private authority is not permitted by the Church 
except in the case of adultery of one of the parties, and provided 
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the other did not consent to the crime, or cause it, or condone it 
(Canons 1128 and 1129). The reasons for which the Church 
permits separation are stated in Canon 1131. The local Ordi- 
nary may grant permission to separate when the innocent party 
has proved one of the reasons for separation. It also states that 
when there is danger in delay the innocent party may separate 
without permission from the Ordinary, provided there is cer- 
tainty about the cause for separation. Evidently the other party 
can object to private separation, and insist that the matter be 
discussed before the Ordinary, so that the accused party may have 
an opportunity to defend himself. With the exception of adul- 
tery, Canon 1131 does not authorize the Ordinary to grant a 
perpetual separation, for it is stated there that in all these causes 
for separation conjugal life must be restored when the cause for 
separation ceases. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 126, forbids Catho- 
lics to petition the civil authorities for separation without per- 
mission of the local Ordinary, and declares that they are guilty 
of grave sin and are to be punished by the bishop. Concerning 
divorce, Decree n. 124 of the same Council states that it is evident 
that Catholics who petition the civil authorities for a divorce are 
guilty of very grave sin. Concerning the petition for a divorce, 
it is considered intrinsically wrong by many canonists and moral- 
ists; the civil authority pretends to dissolve the bond of mar- 
riage, which is an indignity to God’s sacred institution. How- 
ever, in English-speaking countries, as Slater says (‘‘A Manual of 
Moral Theology,” II, p. 209), the law does not express hostility 
to religion, and does not pretend to touch the conscience but only 
the external relations of the citizens. He is of the opinion that 
Catholics for good cause may petition even for a divorce in the 
civil courts, with the intention of using only the civil advantages 
that follow from it. Slater calls this the better opinion. He sup- 
poses that the Catholic has first got permission for permanent 
separation from the ecclesiastical authorities. Even so, it is 
difficult to uphold the opinion of Slater and others concerning 
civil divorce, for Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, says: ‘We see most clearly how foolish and senseless 
it is to expect any public good from divorce, when, on the con- 
trary, it tends to the certain destruction of society.”’ 
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The Church exhorts the priests to preach with untiring zeal 
the true notion of Christian marriage against the heathen con- 
cept of it as a mere human contract. The voice of the Church is 
like that of a man crying out in the wilderness, for all around the 
world there is, outside the Catholic Church, very little regard 
for the sanctity of the marriage bond. In fact, many of the 
Catholic people have become infected by the atheistic ideas of 
the fallen-away Christians and the great crowd of modern 
heathens. It is the experience of priests in parish work that most 
of the people who have marriage difficulties do not approach the 
priest until after they are divorced and want to marry again. 
They want the priest to find a reason why their first marriage can 
be declared invalid by the Church. Others, again, come to the 
priest after they have been keeping company with a divorced 
person for a long time; and when they have gone so far that they 
cannot give up the divorced person, they want the priest to find 
a reason to prove that the marriage of that divorced person was 
no valid marriage in the eyes of the Church. Those unprincipled 
Catholic people first entangle themselves without ever paying 
attention to the teaching of the Church, and then blame the 
Church for their plight. Unfortunately, often such a state of 
things is brought about not by ignorance but by recklessness. 
Even so, let the priest not despair of the usefulness of instruction 
on marriage; it will save many souls. 


Marriage of an Oriental Schismatic to an Unbaptized Person 


Question: A woman who wants to become a Catholic says that at the 
age of eighteen she married a Greek schismatic or Orthodox Christian 
and got divorced from him after a few years. When I asked her to what 
religious denomination she belonged, she said that she had never been 
baptized in any Christian religion, but had frequently on Sundays at- 
tended services in various Protestant churches without special preference 
for any one in particular. Her parents are living and they belong to no 
Church. The question is whether, if this woman is instructed and will- 
ing to join the Church, she will be permitted to marry again, or whether 
her first marriage is valid in the eyes of the Catholic Church. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: There are canonists who apply Canon 1070 to Orien- 
tal schismatics, and consequently hold that if an Oriental schis- 
matic marries an unbaptized person the marriage is valid, be- 
cause the Code frees baptized non-Catholics from the diriment 
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impediment of disparity of cult. However, Father Aemilius 
Herman, S.J., shows quite conclusively (Periodica, February, 
1938, pp. 1-20) that Canon 1070 does not apply to Oriental 
schismatics. That Canon should not be applied to them, for the 
very first Canon of the Code states that the laws of the Code are 
obligatory for the Latin Church exclusively except in those things 
which of their nature also apply to the Orientals, namely, matters 
of faith and morals. In matters of faith and morals the Church 
is one, and there can be no distinction between the Latin and the 
Oriental Church; but in matters of discipline there is a difference, 
and the Supreme Pontiffs have said many times that they want 
the Orientals to keep their own disciplinary laws. Just as bap- 
tized non-Catholics in the Latin Church are held to the disci- 
plinary laws of that Church unless the law exempts them from 
some of the laws, so are the Oriental schismatics held to the dis- 
ciplinary laws of the Oriental Church in union with the Holy 
See. Now, the Oriental Church has from ancient times had the 
diriment impediment of disparity of cult, and consequently 
Orientals united to the Holy See and those separated from the 
Catholic Church are subject to the law which makes disparity of 
cult a diriment impediment of marriage. Consequently, a mar- 
riage between an orthodox Oriental and an unbaptized person is 
invalid in the eyes of the Church, and if either of them or both 
join the Catholic Church, the marriage is to be considered invalid 
for reason of disparity of cult. Among the authors who hold 
that the schismatic Orientals are bound by the impediment of 
disparity of cult are Vermeersch (Periodica, XXIV, 1935, p. 41), 
and Cappello (‘‘De Matrimonio,’’ Rome, 1933, n. 906). 

The answer to our correspondent is that the woman who wants 
to become a convert to the Catholic Church can be permitted 
to marry again, provided her non-baptism at the time of the 
marriage is proved with reasonable certainty 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Roman Documents 


Extension of Jurisdiction of Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church 


I. The Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, whose 
Prefect is the Roman Pontiff, shall have full and exclusive juris- 
diction in the following regions: in Egypt and in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, in Erythrea, and the northern part of Ethiopia, in 
Southern Albania, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Greece, Dodecanese (Rhodes, 
Leros, Cos, and Carpathos, subject to Italy), Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Syria, Transjordania, Asiatic Turkey, and that part of 
Thrace which is subject to Turkey. 

II. In these regions the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church shall have all faculties, not only for the faithful of the 
Oriental Church, but also for those of the Latin Rite and their 
hierarchy over all works, institutes, and pious societies. The juris- 
diction of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office is to re- 
main intact, and also those matters which have been reserved to 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Univer- 
sities, and the Sacred Penitentiary. 

III. As to the faithful of the Oriental Rite living outside the 
above-mentioned regions, the Sacred Congregation for the Orien- 
tal Church retains its jurisdiction. Wherefore, to that Sacred 
Congregation are reserved all matters of every kind which have 
reference to persons, discipline, or the Oriental Rite, though they 
be mixed (i.e., partly relating to the Latin Church for reason of ob- 
jects or persons). The Congregation for the Oriental Church 
shall have all the faculties for the faithful which other Sacred 
Congregations have for the faithful of the Latin Rite. Three 
exceptions only exist—matters subject to the Holy Office, matters 
subject to the Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, and 
matters subject to the Sacred Penitentiary. 

IV. The Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Church shall de- 
cide controversies in the so-called disciplinary way. Matters 
that the Congregation wants to be decided by canonical trial 
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shall be submitted to that tribunal which the Congregation shall 
designate. 

V. The Christians of the above-mentioned Oriental regions 
shall gradually come under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, in the following manner: 

(a) from the first day of June, 1938, Palestine, Transjordania, 
Egypt, the Sinaitic Peninsula, and Cyprus; 

(b) from the first day of January, 1939, Greece, the Dodec- 
anese, Southern Albania, Bulgaria, Asiatic Turkey, and the part 
of Thrace subject to Turkey; 

(c) from the first day of June, 1939, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Iran. 

VI. From the date of the promulgation of this Motu Proprio to 
the day on which the various regions pass under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
no work and no institute may be founded, nor may any change be 
made in the state of affairs without first obtaining the consent of 
the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. 

VII. When the Christians of the Oriental regions shall have 
passed under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church, all documents in the archives of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda that have reference to 
those regions shall be turned over to the Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church. 

VIII. The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda shall turn 
over to the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church all 
moneys which it holds for works and institutes of the regions 
that pass under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church. If there are no special sums for 
those regions, the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda shall 
from its mission fund turn over a sum equal to that which it al- 
lotted yearly from the ordinary and extraordinary receipts for the 
Oriental missions in those regions. The share from the extraor- 
dinary receipts is to be figured from the allowances made in the 
last three years, 1935-1937, for the benefit of the Oriental missions 
in those regions. 

IX. The Pontifical Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
is to turn over annually to the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church the same amount as it allotted to the Oriental regions 
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for both Oriental and Latin missions from its ordinary and 
extraordinary receipts. The last three years are to be taken as a 
standard. 

X. The Pontifical Society of St. Peter the Apostle for the 
Native Clergy shall turn over annually to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Oriental Church a sum which equals two per cent of all 
receipts and revenues of that Pontifical Society. 

XI. The Prefect Substitute of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Oriental Church shall by law be a member of the Supreme General 
Council of the Pontifical Societies for the Propag&tion of the 
Faith and of St. Peter the Apostle for the Native Clergy (Motu 
Proprio of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, March 25, 1938; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXX, 154-159). 


Petition for Change of Fast on Vigil of Christmas Rejected 


Some local Ordinaries had requested the Holy See to have the 
fast on the Vigil of Christmas end at noon in the same manner as 
the fast on the Vigil of Easter (Holy Saturday). The reasons ad- 
vanced were the extraordinary amount of work in preparation for 
Christmas both on the part of the faithful and of the priests. The 
Holy See rejected the petition (Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
November 18, 1937; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 160). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The Right Rev. Msgr. Edward Erle Willet (Archdiocese of 
Louisville) has been appointed Prothonotary Apostolic ad instar 
participantium. The following have been made Domestic Prel- 
ates to His Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Thomas MacDonald 
(Archdiocese of Armagh); Albert Meyers and Arthur M. Dentiger 
(Archdiocese of Milwaukee); John J. Connolly (Archdiocese of 
Detroit); Arthur Thomas Armstrong (Diocese of Gibraltar); 
Richard S$. Kelly, Theodore Czastka and John J. Dennison (Arch- 
diocese of Chicago) ; Thomas Joseph Hayes and Hugh O’Sullivan 
(Diocese of Owensboro); Patrick John Walsh, Charles Peter 
Raffo, Francis Felten, Rudolph Charles Ruff, and Daniel Anthony 
Driscoll (Archdiocese of Louisville). The Very Rev. Msgr. 
David Albert Petry (Archdiocese of New York) has been ap- 
pointed Privy Chamberlain to His Holiness. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of August 


Sixth and Ninth Commandments 
(Concluded) 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Large and Small Families 


“The streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls, playing in the streets 
thereof” (Zach., viii. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Misrepresentation of the Catholic position. 
(2) The Eugenic argument. 
(3) The psychological argument. 
(4) Proper use of marriage. 
(5) Large families. 
(6) The economic argument against large families. 


Since in this Instruction we are to speak of children, it may be right 
to anticipate the vulgar jeer so often made: ‘“‘If you priests are so eager 
to see large families, why do you not marry?’ Vulgarities are mostly 
illogical. If we say that, if people marry (and we are glad that they 
should if that is their vocation), they should not frustrate the primary 
end of their actions, it does not follow that we say that everyone ought 
to marry. If we say that large families have their advantages, it does 
not follow that everyone should have a large family, or any. And it is 
noticeable that no one quarrels with celibacy if it be chosen in the in- 
terests of science, dangerous exploration, or even parliamentary life, 
but only when it is chosen “‘for the love of God.” It is then that we 
begin to hear about Puritanism, pessimism, and the morbid asceticism 
of St. Paul. 


The Eugenic Argument 


The only attempt at a serious argument comes from those who say 
that clerical celibacy is ‘“dysgenic,’’ because much of the best ‘‘stock”’ 
does not produce children. But first, if all the monks, nuns, and priests 
in the world married and had children, it would make no appreciable dif- 
ference. Secondly, the production of healthy bodies is a very poor 
version of “‘eugenics.’’ As if many of the world’s greatest men have not 
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been weak in body! As if some of the healthiest were not oafs, bullies, 
and sexually intolerable! And as if many a priest or nun had not found 
their health within their celibate vocation—not only because of regular 
hours, food, etc., nor even because of the absence of many a source of 
anxiety, but because of their habitual use of the highest motives, their 
serenity in God, and their self-sacrifice due to spiritual ideals. 


The Psychological Argument 


According to those who talk of repression and the generation of 
“nasty complexes’’—ask a harG-working celibate woman-doctor if she 
has any!—apparently priests and nuns ought to be nervous wrecks. 
But they aren’t. If any are, they probably were not meant to be nun 
or priest. Hence the value of noviciates and long training. Finally 
(I do not mention material considerations like the ability to do spiritual 
work wholeheartedly, when you need not earn in order to keep and 
educate a family), their civilizing and social work even is the greater 
because they can consecrate themselves wholly to producing a race of 
spiritual-minded men who control themselves. The non-Catholic, 
Mr. J. Lloyd Thomas, wrote in the Hibbert Journal on the Lambeth de- 
cision tolerating contraception (‘‘motive, not method,’’ was declared the 
slogan): ‘This is the supreme attraction of Rome—its moral challenge 
of a high temperance, chastity, and self-control.’’ Yes: the easier 
path leads nowhere; low ideals do not even attract; compromises breed 
no heroism; and Catholic celibacy, after all, is not negative—a mere 
non-marrying. Nuns are not soured spinsters; priests are not old 
bachelors. Catholic purity is not meant, in priest or layman, to be 
dead-white like chalk, but white-hot. 


The Proper Use of Marriage 


Let us now start again with what for a Catholic is incontrovertible. 
Marriage is a contract, and involves the notion of justice—but, note 
well, justice as between two who love each other. Husband and wife 
owe a “debt’”’ to each other, but neither should ask of the other what, 
for example, a business boss might in justice ask from his employee. 
So, when it is asserted with truth that each has a “‘right”’ to the other, 
that right is meant to exist within what is (1) reasonable, and (2) loving. 
It excludes, therefore, the merely animal, the frivolous, the selfish, or 
the unkind. A man returning exhausted from his day’s work may have 
unreasonable claims made upon him by a wife who has been lazy and 
has merely been waiting for the evening to enjoy herself. On the other 
hand, a man returning strung-up by the intense yet monotonous work 
of the day, may need a relief that his wife will provide, not for her sake, 
but for his. Again, a man may often have to guess that his wife really 
has a headache—which he may (lucky brute!) never have experienced; 
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he must not behave cruelly to her, arguing that she is “‘silly,”’ or over- 
sensitive. It is true that there is room, even in marriage, for heroic 
self-sacrifice, as when a man comes home drunk—or if his wife has 
reason to suppose he has not been faithful. If he insists, he is doubly 
sinful; if she consents, she is doubly forgiving, and may avoid enduring 
resentments and the break-up of the whole home. 

In connection with this, I would say that a confessor is often asked: 
‘“‘What am I allowed to do?’ No one is likely to misunderstand me, 
when I say the “‘legal’”’ answer is: ‘‘Nothing is forbidden that does not 
produce the same result as directly contraceptive practices, or the 
‘moral certainty’ of such results.”” But it would be horrible if within 
marriage a man were to behave merely with technical or legal correct- 
ness. His married life ought to express mutual affection in all its parts, 
and not what may be merely permissible, and suitable only to his own 
queer impulses. He treats his wife like a toy if he demands what does 
not, and may be should not, mean anything to her, though it amuses 
him. The bilateral contract of marriage is parallel to the reciprocal 
love and self-sacrifice existing between Christ and His Church. Hence, 
acts that have zo relation to the propagation of the family are to be dep- 
recated. A man, by studying his wife, must find whether she may 
not have delicacies of instinct, refinements of preference, which he 
might bruise and even degrade by his selfish thoughtlessness. In 
nothing must he push his own level—not to speak of hers—down to- 
wards what is purely animal. 


Large Families 


We must get rid of the idea that any woman in any ‘“‘class’’ is in the 
least likely to bear a child each year. Proper behavior does not, there- 
fore, issue into this certainly anxious consequence. Still less is the 
youngest child apt to be the weakest. St. Thérése of Lisieux was the 
ninth and youngest child. St. Catherine of Siena the youngest of 
twenty-five! John and Charles Wesley were the fifteenth and eight- 
eenth children; St. Ignatius, the youngest of sixteen. Cardinal Mercier 
was the fifth of eight; Fr. Willie Doyle, the youngest of seven. In 
regard to this, I would ask that Dr. John A. Ryan’s and other Paulist 
Press publications be read. To refuse to have children for the first two 
years, even, is very dangerous. You may say that a woman is far more 
disappointed than a man—she feels there is something lacking—when 
she is made to live matrimonially but incompletely. Women like Mrs. 
Mitchison—half-heartedly, as I said, on the side of the angels so far as 
practice goes, and wholly so far as her real heart goes—considers that a 
woman’s emotional (I should say “‘vital’’) cycle is incomplete without 
child-bearing and even lactation. 

And I would add this. Not only do several children educate one an- 
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other, the older ones developing as a rule a sense of responsibility which 
is of the highest value in later years, but the only child is in many very 
serious ways badly handicapped. How many homes have I known 
devastated by the death of an only son in war—or because of an acci- 
dent! But far worse than that, it is the only child who is in grave 
psychological dangers. He is thrown back upon himself; it is in his 
case that the curious reactions towards father or mother, on which 
Freud insists so much, are liable to occur. When a man comes to con- 
sult me upon some curious “‘kink,”’ I am by now accustomed almost at 
once to ask him if he is an only child. Again let us be accurate: be- 
cause a child is an only child, it does not follow that he has a sexual 
“kink”: but if a man has such a “‘kink,”’ he is very likely to be an only 
child.! The “‘lower’’ classes may well set us an example in this matter. 
It is untrue to say that the working class is numerous, because its fore- 
bears didn’t restrain their passions but had a dozen children they 
couldn’t educate, since contraception enables you to indulge your pas- 
sions to the nth degree without responsibility, and especially since the 
working-class is now being taught to say that it needn’t educate its 
children, but the State will and is in fact determined to. 


The Economic Argument against Large Families 


I am very far from believing that, the richer the home, the happier. 
About ten years ago, it was shown that the national figure (England) 
for maternal mortality was 4.4 per 1000; that in slum-lands like Ber- 
mondsey, etc., the incidence was about 1.8-2.43 per 1000; in West- 
minster (a ‘‘comfortable’”’ neighborhood) it was 12.24 per 1000. Sheer 
decline in fertility is to be found in the more comfortable worlds and, 
of course, in the de-Catholicized ones—in Saxony, Zeeland, British 
Columbia, but not in Bavaria, Limburg, or Quebec. And all the eco- 
nomic prophecies have gone wrong. The fewer children and the more 
old people, the less productive the population, for the age-center of 
gravity shifts. Malthus said that population advanced faster than 
means of subsistence. But no: means have increased with terrific 
rapidity (if we were but allowed to get at them!), and populations have 
relatively sunk. What Malthus really did was to teach the rich that 
they were not responsible for the degradation of the working class, but 
that 7¢ was, since it was so wicked as to have so many children. No; 
I hold there is more dignity of life among those workers. Experienced 
social-workers have assured me that the men of this class are ‘‘ex- 
traordinarily decent,’’ and respect their wives to a remarkable degree; 
and what the medical man—not to mention the pro-contraceptionist or 
the “spaced-child” advocate—will seldom comment on is the happiness 
given to millions of homes precisely because the family is large. 


1 Anyhow, a large family of brothers and sisters supplies amply what co-education, 
later on, is assumed to provide, but notoriously does not. 
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If anyone can remember the theme with which we began this series, 
he will recall how much we stressed the idea of life. We will not re- 
insist on it, but beg parents to meditate upon the amazing fact that 
each is living, and each can communicate life, and that their combined 
lives meet and develop within their living child. The charm of children 
is often dwelt upon; even in old days they were regarded as a sort of 
investment against helpless old age. How vulgar were these notions 
compared with that of their mystery—the united life of their parents 
alive in them! And how deplorably degraded has the mind become 
when it sees in a child an obstacle to the parent’s comfort or even 
amusement! We pray that the devotion with which Mary and Joseph 
surrounded the Holy Child may be imitated within each Christian 
family. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Social Counsels of Death 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Necessity for a correct understanding of the Catholic position. 
(2) Scientific confirmation of the Catholic attitude. 
(3) Abortion. 
(4) Sterilization. 
(5) Medical attitude towards “defectives.” 
(6) Morality and Dress. 


In his First Epistle to the Corinthians St. Paul relates the appalling 
disasters that befell the Israelites, and insists that they are but a type or 
symbol of what will be our fate, should we similarly sin—we “‘on whom 
the ends of the world have come.’”’ On a certain occasion Our Lord 
wept over the city and the whole Jewish “‘dispensation,”’ for the end of 
its world was approaching: ‘If thou hadst known the things that are 
to thy peace!”’ (Luke, xix. 42). The Jews had been taught sufficiently, 
God knows: He had “hacked at them,” “‘slain’’ them by His prophets, 
and whenever they repented had brought them to life again. But now 
they had so blinded their spiritual eye, so blunted and dulled their 
conscience, that they did not know even in the abstract upon what their 
very survival depended. And it is becoming harder and harder to make 
people so much as understand what we are talking about in this depart- 
ment, so obvious does it seem to them that we must be wrong. 


Scientific Confirmation of the Catholic Position 


And yet I must recover myself. For a long time—by a long time 
I mean, say, twenty years—there has been a thin but steady stream of 
non-Catholic literature on the right side, carrying moreover much 
matter (like statistics), the results of careful scientific investigations 
which we Catholics do not seem to have troubled to accumulate, being 
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content to get our metaphysics right. A good metaphysical argument 
is worth one hundred times, in itself, a purely statistical or otherwise 
“factual” one; but it carries infinitely less conviction among the many. 
And, indeed, people easily see that there may be far less work involved 
in working out a study-theory than in self-sacrificingly observing and 
collecting and comparing facts. 


Abortion 


If I can trust doctors, I understand that craniotomy is becoming 
positively ill-thought of. Only a clumsy doctor, I am told, has re- 
course to it save in the rarest cases. But when I was first a priest, medi- 
cal students and nurses were always asking me what they might do 
when that operation was to be performed. We may trust that the 
frightful bias. in favor of abortion will obey the same corrective, and 
become as out-of-date as craniotomy is said to have become. It is 
said that some time ago 800,000 abortions were registered in one year 
in Germany. I feel convinced that that would not be normal or even 
allowed to-day. Yet, in Red Spain, we are told, a large sum has been 
set aside for equipping the “interruption of conception.”” We hear that 
in Russia itself, where everything contrary to the traditional morality 
was encouraged, there is a swing-back (we read) to the “right” side 
where marriage and its consequences are concerned. In this particular 
matter sentimentalism must be guarded against. It does not seem to 
the eye that what is so unlike a human creature—is so small, and so 
forth—can be a real child. Hence, baptism is omitted (the Catholic 
mother may, of course, be unconscious of what is going on). I add that 
Catholic nurses really must be better instructed, even now. In an 
analogous case—I need not include details—the very hygienically com- 
petent Irish nurse told me proudly that she had not tried to baptize 
the child, as certainly she could have done, but she had pushed a medal 
of St. Benedict under the pillow. As for the moment of the infusion of 
the soul, we can at least, I think, say this: it is far safer to assume the 
presence of the soul from the outset than to suppose it may not yet be 
there. 


Sterilization 


Since we are trying to cover the ground, we add a paragraph about 
sterilization, which comes third in the series of ‘‘social counsels of 
death”: “If you can prevent a socially undesirable child from being 
conceived, do so; if you can’t, arrange for its abortion; if it is born, 
sterilize it.”” Every one of these suggestions, if it becomes popularly 
accepted, discourages scientific research, to say the least. Steriliza- 
tion means the rendering of a man or woman incapable of propagating 
the human species. I may at once say that it leaves natural desires in- 
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tact, and thus removes the last anxiety from the unscrupulous. They 
consider themselves safe, and can assure others that they are so. This 
simply demolishes even the feeblest velleity of self-control, and steriliza- 
tion of such persons would not so much as benefit the State, which js 
none the better for having a number of irresponsible persons wandering 
loose within it. Of course, the incarceration of such people even in 
colonies for the defective would be an appallingly heavy new item in the 
budget. 

For when this matter is mentioned, so is, in nine cases out of ten, 
mental defect (or moral ‘‘weakness,” which is really rooted in mental). 
And it assumes that mental or moral defects are transmissible—so far, 
the most reckless assumption of any. I have not read a single “pedi- 
gree’ of children who have grown up sick in body, mentally defective or 
criminal, in which I could find any serious attempt to dissociate the 
effects of environment and “‘suggestion’’ from childhood up, from what 
might have been physically inherited. It has indeed been asserted that, 
at a generous estimate, 12% at most of defective children can be shown 
to have had defective parents. Assuming, then, that mental defect as 
such cannot be shown to be hereditary, it remains possible that there is 
a degeneration of the germ cells in a living parent or child;? but, if so, 
it is for ever undiscoverable. Were all the defectives in the world to be 
sterilized, you would not know whether any good had been done; you 
would need, if anything, the sterilization of the for ever invisible carrier 
of the degenerate germs. And if it be superciliously urged that society 
needs to be protected against the defective, I would put it preferably 
the other way round; it is the defective who needs to be protected, be- 
cause he, and especially she, has not strength of will to say “‘no.”’ Half 
the prostitutes of our great towns are probably slightly defective—and 
also grave carriers of diseases with which the allegedly ‘‘normal’’ have 
infected them.’”* 


The Medical Attitude towards ‘‘Defectives’’ 


It is dreadful that state-sterilization should be shoved forward by a 
reckless propaganda demanding a hustled legislation, while not a tenth 
of the needed preliminary research into mental defects has been under- 
taken—the consequences of the use of ultra-violet or infra-red rays, 
choice of diets, due care of defective mother or child, etc. Dr. G. H. 
Savage, Sir Clifford Allbut, and other distinguished men consider that 


2 The well-balanced paper by Dr. A. F. Tredgold, F.R.C.P., F.R.S.E., “A Note 
on the Sterilisation of Mental Defectives” (Central Association for Mental Welfare, 
24 Buckingham Palace Rd., London, S.W. 1), is still fully to the point, I am told. 

3 I have myself known a mental home where it was the regular practice of the 
“‘normal’’ warders to incite the patients to misdemeanor: in a Catholic defective 
colony—I think the War destroyed it—only two cases of grave misdemeanor were 
known, both instigated by ‘‘normal’’ nurses. 
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insanity in England varies directly with the consumption of alcohol: 
out of 1000 idiot or epileptic children in Paris, 62% were found to have 
alcoholic parents; the history of the rest could not be traced. In Nor- 
mandy, after the free distillation of brandy between 1825 and 1835, the 
number of idiots tripled; the enormous percentage of idiots, insane, 
imbeciles and epileptics in Sweden could not but be referred to its ex- 
cessive alcoholism only recently controlled. So, no wonder that the 
British Medical Association’s annual meeting at Portsmouth on July 
27, 1923, was heavily antagonistic to legislative measures against de- 
fectives. Moreover, I have myself watched in one institution how well 
they could be trained to become—if not “boss” in some trade—at least 
competent ‘‘first mates,’ working under orders, and very good citizens 
and parents. May I register my belief that it is much to our discredit 
that we Catholics are not public pioneers in this sort of research, and that 
we have been known to escape from hard work and responsibility by 
saying (as I heard some priests say in Australia) that we need not worry 
about ‘‘defectives’” because they cannot commit mortal sin! First, 
this is untrue; they possess free-will, though a weak will. Secondly, 
they are occasions for hundreds of sins being committed by the ‘‘nor- 
mal’: they are often very unhappy indeed, and to neglect them is to 
inflict a grave loss upon society. As for the purely moral aspect of the 
rights of the State in the matter of mutilation, the Homretic has ex- 
haustively treated this. 


Morality and Dress 


I end on a note which I do not wish to be thought frivolous—clothes. 
First, every court or army has the right to insist on what sort of clothes 
shall be worn by its members or even its visitors. Even dinner invita- 
tions contain the peremptory command—‘‘Decorations,” or ‘‘Black 
Ties.” Every person of some dignity ‘‘dresses up’’—prelates, judges, 
dancers, race-goers. Men are just as bad in the peacock line as women. 
All one can say about fashions is that they change; and that amy fashion 
can be indecently worn. Any elderly man can remember the heavy 
upholstery of the ’90s, and also that it could be worn provocatively if 
the wearer wanted to. Moreover, female fashions are not really invented 
to “‘provoke” men, but because women like getting ahead of one another 
and so to annoy their rivals. And after a fortnight one no more notices 
even the most eccentric fashion. _ St. Paul quite approved of women 
“adorning”’ themselves, provided it was in good taste and not done 
luxuriously. Luxury to my mind is always vulgar, and doubly inap- 
propriate in a Christian, who ought to want to spend as little as reason- 
able upon himself—or herself. On the other hand, it is no kindness to 
look dowdy when others have taken trouble to look nice. (I Tim., ii. 
9-10). I think that one ought to be grateful to anyone who does look 
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nice, which people never do if they are viciousor even vain. I add that 
all recriminations in this matter appear to start from the men’s side; 
no one worries to inquire what is or is not provocative from the woman’s 
point of view. In a word, dressmakers ought not to be ruined: a 
simple dress is usually prettier than an elaborate one. No one who looks 
sexually provocative is “‘well-dressed.’’ We are glad when people look 
as nice as they can, and as little ugly as they need. 


Feast of the Assumption 


Our Model and Inspiration 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Devotion to Our Mother Immaculate. 
(2) Mary’s extraordinary sway over human hearts. 
(3) Mother of the ‘‘Children of God.” 
(4) Our Ever-Immaculate Model. 
(5) Mary is God’s idea fulfilled. 
(6) Ave, Marial 


As to-day is the Feast of Our Lady’s Assumption, it would be out of 
the question to disregard it, especially as we have said next to nothing 
about Our Lady, albeit her influence is among the very strongest of 
those which assist both men and girls, younger and older, to practise 
the virtue which we have been discussing in our series of Instructions. 

Possibly (since we try throughout to keep close to fact) some men’s 
difficulty may be this: they really do pray to Our Lady, and are in 
fact ‘‘devout”’ to her, but this does not seem to help them in or against 
their temptations. Others lead quite a good life, but are not outstand- 
ingly devout to her. I do not think this is very important, if only 
because exactly the same might be said about Holy Communion. They 
receive the Sacraments, and fall again: but the very last thing you 
would advise them would be to stop going to the Sacraments. It is 
not on the precarious basis of immediate experience that we found our 
belief either in the value of Holy Communion or in that of devotion to 
Our Lady. Not but what we think there is plenty of good positive 
evidence of the direct effects of both. 

We may interpolate at this point an allusion to the strange objection 
that the ideal of the Immaculate Virgin is itself a negative one. ‘“‘Im- 
maculate’’ seems to declare that she had “‘no stain’ in or on her. Men 
are almost proud of having suffered many a stain and many a scar, and 
of having come out “‘all right” inthe end. And “virginity,” it is urged, 
is again a negative idea. To be perfectly candid, we could wish that 
Mary’s fullness of grace from the outset had been expressed by a positive 
word—especially as Original Sin is not a positive stain, without which 
Mary was conceived. 
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Mary’s Sway over Human Hearts 


Put it first like this. Of the millions of women that lived more or 
less at the same time as Our Lady, a few names have come down to us, 
mostly because they were married to some prince or emperor and be- 
haved scandalously. The ordinary man, racking his brains to remember 
who even these were, might mention Cleopatra. And in no case does 
anyone care anything about them; they are in no sense alive; they have 
gone to join a long gallery-ful of ghosts; their names are mummified. 
But here is a girl, born in a tiny town in an unpleasant little province 
on the outskirts of the Empirec—a girl whose name you would have 
thought could not possibly have floated on the surface of the memory of 
even a minute group within one generation of her immediate contem- 
poraries, and yet that name is mentioned millions of times a day all the 
world over by men of every race and color as well as of every imaginable 
qualification (or disqualification!), and is mentioned with awe, trust, 
gratitude, supplication and love! Whatever else she is, she is no ghost— 
no personage about whom dusty documents must be consulted. Men 
may know not even what little can be known about her—despite the 
labors of theologians who fasten their attention more than ever on her; 
and yet for them she is a living person and does sway their consciences. 
Not a moment passes but during it all over the world there are those 
who are thinking about Mary, and conversing with Mary. This is the 
sort of fact which is so obvious that no one ever notices it, yet so ex- 
traordinary that it practically baffles the imagination at the outset. 
For, after all, we can on the whole imagine only that of which we have 
plenty of parallels, or which has administered to us a violent and incom- 
parable shock. 


Mother of the ‘‘Children of God’”’ 


Moreover, not only theologically, but in the most real sense she has 
raised millions upon millions of “children unto God.” The history 
of the Church is full of the names of men who, stirred by love for her, 
have grouped others around them, and of women who have put them- 
selves at the service of God and man heroically—the Brothers of Our 
Lady of Ransom, the Servites, the Little Company of Mary, the Poor 
Servants of the Mother of God. And even when they have not made 
her name part, so to say, of their own, it would indeed be hard to find a 
Religious Order or Congregation in whose history her own is not es- 
sentially bound up. Why, if to the Franciscans we owe the Stabat 
Mater (dolorosa alike and speciosa), what Order more modern has not a 
picture or a title of hers which they cherish and which inspires them— 
the Jesuits, the Salesians, the Redemptorists? Nor have they hoarded 
their treasures, but have put them at the disposal of the faithful at 
large. And it was from a Benedictine monastery, still earlier, that the 
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great hymns, the Salve Regina and others, proceeded. Nor need we 
look to Religious Orders only. Within our own experience, how many 
boys and youths, girls and mothers, have we known whose life in or be- 
fore marriage must acknowledge that she has ‘“‘made all the difference’! 
“Show thyself to be a Mother, that we may the more loyally display 
ourselves thy true-born children.” 


Our Ever-Immaculate Model 


Had we had to say that Mary ever spoilt her holiness, all that ideal 
would have been ruined. No more would the Immaculate Virgin have 
shone white, as ever to-day she does, in the barracks, the stokehole, the 
pagan university, the business office, the harassed little home, in the 
nursery, by our death-bed. Those who recognize their own short- 
comings and unfaithfulness, could not go, as they do, to her who while 
the tenderest of mothers was also the wholly undefiled. The pessimist 
poet wrote words something like these: 


O vision appalling, 

When the one believed-in thing 
Is seen falling, falling, 

And its whiteness withering! 


It would indeed be a dreadful day for us on which we should have to 
say that Mary too had played false alike to her Creator and to her Son. 

But she did not, and the Feast of the Assumption is an occasion when, 
forgetting all our disappointments and disillusionments, we can freely 
open our hearts to joy, and be glad in the triumphant fertility of her 
Maidenhood. All is included on this Feast. It is wonderful when we 
have reason to think that the soul of a Saint is in glory. No more do 
the senses dull it; no more is the terrific impact of reality held away 
from it, lest it should reel and altogether faint beneath the shock. God, 
the beauty of God, the purity of that Infinite Spirit, can reveal them- 
selves to such a soul, and it will not be ‘‘crushed beneath the Glory.” 
But even so, its perfection of human-divine happiness is not achieved. 


Mary Is God’s Idea Fulfilled 


Even the soul of a Saint’*is not what it is meant, in eternity, to be. 
We are and ever shall be men, and not Angels—not discarnate spirits. 
What it will be like to be re-embodied, but with a glorified body, we 
cannot possibly imagine. We have no term of comparison that ex- 
perience can furnish to us. But we do know that, until we are that, we 
shall not have our perfect joy. Mystery indeed! A greater joy than 
to ‘see God”? Yes—than to see God not fully as we, according to our 
nature, are meant to see Him. But, though the Assumption be not 
defined as a dogma, the Catholic would indeed be rash who should hesi- 
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tate to believe it, the more so in proportion as he sees how perfectly such 
a fact fits in with all else that we know of Mary. The Second Eve, she 
codperated accurately with the Second Adam, and in the completeness 
of His triumph she, His coéperatrix, shares. If indeed the Incarnation 
was from eternity in the Mind of God, so was Mary, and all that we need 
say of her is that never did she swerve, from end to end, from His idea 
of “Mary.” Hence, as her Son did, she passed through death; but 
having thus suffered, she continued undeviatingly till she was that which 
God had always purposed that sinless humanity. should be. 


Ave, Maria! 


In any case, we end our series by saluting her, and thanking God 
for her, and praying to her that she will help us in our very hard fight— 
that she will lift us when we fall, and will heal us when we have been 
wounded. Keeping then our eyes, not on what is sinful that we may 
eschew it, so much as on what is sinless that we may love and pursue it, 
we offer our bodies and our minds to Mary assumed Immaculate into 
heaven, Mother of Our Lord—and also of us, her innumerable sons. 


Seventh-Tenth Commandments 
By J. Exttiot Ross, Px.D. 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Scope of the Seventh-Tenth Commandments 


SYNOPSIS: I. Two Commandments deal with property. 
(1) Not with property rights but the rights of human beings to 
property. 
(2) These Commandments apply to rich as much as to poor. 
II. These Commandments part of the natural law. 
(1) Seventh Commandment is demanded by very fact man’s body 
requires some property. 
(2) We can’t imagine a nation built on command: ‘Thou shalt 
steal,” 
(3) This Seventh Commandment would apply even under Com- 
munism. 
III. (1) Private property is not theft. 
(2) But neither is socialization of certain kinds of property theft. 
IV. If there were no Seventh Commandment, we should need to invent 
one. 


Two of the Ten Commandments—the Seventh, “Thou shalt not 
steal,” and the Tenth, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods’— 
deal with property. Like all the other Commandments, these two are 
expressed tersely. But property is such an important factor in human 
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life, and so multitudinous are the relations of men in regard to property, 
that the two Commandments covering the morality of such relations 
deserve considerable expansion. 

This introductory sermon of the series on the Seventh and Tenth 
Commandments will merely call attention to a few preliminary con- 
siderations. First of all, note that these Commandments deal with 
property, not with property rights. That is to avoid at the very outset 
of the discussion the confusion of thought into which some of our re- 
formers fall when they assert that religion emphasizes property rights 
at the expense of human rights. For, strictly speaking, there are no 
property rights, but only the rights of human beings in regard to prop- 
erty. The right of the poor man to the little property he has is just as 
sacred as the right of the rich man to his wealth—in fact, more sacred, 
for the right to property possessed by the rich man must yield to the 
right of the poor man to life and the things necessary to support life. 
Consequently, these two Commandments, although dealing with 
property, really enunciate and defend human rights. 


Commandments Apply to Rich as Well as Poor 


Perhaps some of you imagine that it is easy for those with much to 
keep these Commandments, the prohibition against stealing and covet- 
ousness being mainly for those without anything who are trying to get 
something, and that these two Commandments, therefore, press more 
heavily on the poor than on the rich. But the Seventh Commandment 
forbids not only crude forms of stealing, such as burglary, but every 
kind of dishonesty, including that of the rich man, who, though he 
will not steal a purse, will sell worthless stock or take an unfair monopoly 
profit. Disabuse your minds of the idea, if you have entertained it, 
that these Commandments favor those who have much against those 
who have little or nothing. The dishonesty of the banker taking ex- 
cessive commissions for promoting a holding company is condemned as 
truly as the theft of the housebreaker. If these Commandments were 
obeyed fully by everyone, they would be a potent force in bringing about 
a more equitable distribution of property. Hence, it is a caricature of 
these Commandments to represent them as a device of those already in 
possession of more than they need to enlist the services of religion to 
keep them in a preferred position. 


Part of Natural Law 


The second point to be emphasized at the outset is that these two Com- 
mandments, although coming to use by divine revelation on Mount 
Sinai, are really part of the natural law as contrasted with the divine 
positive law. That is, they do not depend on God’s free will—as does, 
for instance, the Third Commandment: ‘“‘Remember thou keep holy the 
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Sabbath Day.”’ If God had so pleased, He might have commanded 
the Jews to keep holy the eighth or the tenth day, instead of the seventh. 
And we recall that God’s revelation in regard to the seventh day has 
been replaced by a similar designation of the first day or Sunday. 

But God Himself, unless He changed human nature, could not repeal 
the Seventh Commandment. For man’s bodily nature demands some 
property, and right relations between man and man require that no one 
should be dishonest in acquiring or retaining property. We cannot even 
imagine a human society in which these two Commandments would not 
apply, or in which it would be advisable from the standpoint of the 
citizens generally to be organized on the basis of ‘“Thou shalt steal.” 
Thus, in Soviet Russia, where Marxian ideas of holding property have 
been ruthlessly introduced, stealing is still possible. When it actually 
takes place, it is punished much more severely than it is with us. If 
our present civilization disappeared and a new one arose from its ruins, 
men would still have need for the Commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal.’’ And so we say that this Commandment is part of the law of 
nature and for the good of all, not exlusively of any one class. 


Bind under Any Political System 


This leads us to the third preliminary consideration—that these two 
Commandments do not necessarily presuppose any particular system of 
owning property, and still less our present system by which some are 
very wealthy while others are propertyless. Historically, they were 
promulgated by Moses in a society sanctioning private ownership. 
But they would be just as valid in a society sanctioning common owner- 
' ship or Communism. And it should be noted that the Mosaic society, 
as far as we can judge from the background afforded by the Old Testa- 
ment, held property in quite a different way from that prevailing to-day 
in the United States. 

Thus, the fields were not to be planted nor crops gathered in the 
seventh year. And when the seventh year came around for the 
seventh time (that is, the fiftieth year), there was a still more drastic 
provision. For in the Book of Leviticus (xxv. 13 sqq.) we read: ‘‘In the 
year of the jubilee all shall return to their possessions. When thou 
shalt sell anything to thy brother, or shalt buy of him, . . . thou shalt buy 
of him according to the number of years from the jubilee.... The more 
years remain from the jubilee, the more shall the price increase; and 
the less time is counted, so much less shall the purchase cost.”’ 

It is difficult for us to understand just how this system worked. Men- 
tion is made of it merely to show that the degree and kind of private 
ownership desirable from the standpoint of the commonweal may vary 
with circumstances. Therefore, the proposal to socialize the owner- 
ship of any particular class of goods (for example, railroads) should be 
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judged on its merits, and not from an a priori assumption that the 
degree of private ownership under which we have grown up is demanded 
by the natural law or by the Decalogue. 


Public and Private Ownership 


It is doubtful if there has ever been a system of complete and uni- 
versal private ownership or of common ownership. Even under our 
own system not everything is owned privately or is subject to private 
ownership. The postal service is a government monopoly, Navigable 
streams may not be owned by private individuals. As a general thing, 
our roads are owned in common, and the toll gate, a familiar institution 
fifty years ago, has practically disappeared. Sewerage systems in most 
cases, and light and power plants in many instances, are municipally 
owned. Due to the complexities of modern civilization there is a dis- 
tinct trend towards common ownership. Certainly we have no right 
to say that common ownership is theft. 

On the other hand, it is equally doubtful if there has ever been a sys- 
tem of complete and universal common ownership, so that no man 
might call even his clothes his own. Assuredly we must deny the com- 
munistic dictum that private property is theft. Even in Russia there 
is a certain amount of private property. Workmen apparently receive 
wages from the Government and spend them for various consumers’ 
goods, which then become their own. If a fellow-workman steals 
another’s cigarettes, the communistic victim is probably as resentful 
as is a bourgeois under similar circumstances. The Communist may 
have given up religion, but he has not given up the Seventh Command- 
ment as applying to others. And, of course, for a private individual to 
appropriate to himself what is owned in common would be theft. A 
particular society may deny the divine revelation of the Seventh Com- 
mandment; it may depend upon policemen, rather than upon a moral 
sanction, for enforcing it; but because of human nature Communism 
cannot do away with the necessity for this Commandment. 

The desire to possess property privately is certainly very deep- 
seated, and human experience demonstrates that the development of 
men in general demands some degree of private ownership. But be 
that as it may, we are living here and now under a system of private 
ownership, and the Seventh and Tenth Commandments will be con- 
sidered from that standpoint. Some violations of the Seventh Com- 
mandment are so complex that their elimination will require radical 
social changes, but others are so simple that only the individual need 
reform in order to avoid them. It is these simpler forms that will be 
discussed first. 

This preliminary sermon has attempted to show that the two Com- 
mandments dealing with property really concern the rights of human 
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beings to property, the rights of the poor being as sacred as those of the 
rich; that these Commandments do not necessarily demand either 
complete and universal private ownership or complete and universal 
common ownership; nor do they demand rigid continuation of the 
present situation in regard to private ownership. They are flexible 
enough to apply to quite different systems of ownership, and they are 
so natural that even the Soviets cannot do away with the need for them. 
All of us, whether we have much or little, want other folk to keep these 
Commandments in their property relations with us. If the Decalogue 
had not contained these Commandments, we should need now to insert 
them. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
Theft and Dishonesty 


SYNOPSIS: I. (1) Seventh Commandment forbids all forms of stealing and dis- 
honesty. 
(2) Commands us to give to every man his due. 
II. (1) Stealing is taking another’s property without right, as by 
burglary, robbery, arson, etc. 
(2) Economic burden of stealing greater than all taxes. 
III. (1) Dishonesty is an economic problem, too, in that economic 
conditions foster temptations. 
(2) Also a political problem. 
(3) But most of all a moral problem. Responsibility of home in 
training young people to earn what they get. 


The Seventh Commandment forbids, first of all, stealing in all its 
manifold varieties; then all forms of dishonesty, whether technically 
stealing or not; and finally it commands us to give to every man his due 
in regard to our property relations with him. In general, stealing is the 
taking of another’s possessions without right, authority, or permission. 
Naturally, the owner can give permission to use or to take his posses- 
sions, and sometimes such permission may be legitimately presumed. 
Authority may come from the owner, or it may result from a certain 
relationship, as that existing between parent and child, guardian and 
ward, husband and wife. Right may result from a special contract, 
such as a lease, or it may be due to a fundamental limitation on owner- 
ship. The right of ownership ceases in the face of another’s right to 
life. Hence, a starving man who takes food from another is not stealing. 
No other right than that of sustaining life is needed to justify the taking 
of the actual means of subsistence. But remember that there must be 
extreme need, and that no more should be taken than is necessary to 
relieve that need. 
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Varieties of Stealing 


Among the varieties of stealing, we may mention burglary, robbery, 
grand larceny, forgery, arson. Robbery is theft of property from the 
person or immediate presence of the victim, accomplished by force or 
fear. If there is no force or fear, as in picking a pocket, it is petty lar- 
ceny, unless the amount secured exceeds a certain value (varying with 
the different States), when it is called grand larceny. Burglary implies 
housebreaking, and is classified according as the burglar is armed or the 
house occupied. Arson is the burning of a building, and so inflicting a 
serious property damage upon another. If the building is one’s own 
and it is burnt in order to get insurance, it constitutes an act of dis- 
honesty against the insurance company. Forgery means the false mak- 
ing or imitating of a genuine signature or document for gain. Generally 
this occurs in regard to checks (by raising the amount or by imitating a 
signature), but it may occur in regard to bonds or deeds. When legal 
tender is imitated, it is called counterfeiting. 


Heavy Burden of Theft on Society 


We often complain of the heavy burden of taxes for which we get at 
least some return, but the dishonesty of a few hundred thousand in- 
dividuals is placing a completely useless burden, from which there is no re- 
turn whatever, upon the millions of honest citizens who in the last analy- 
sis must foot the bill. What is the total burden of dishonesty we cannot 
calculate in its entirety. However, we know that to insure against 
burglary alone about thirty million dollars is paid each year. It has 
been estimated that the losses from burglary, credit frauds of one sort or 
another, fake bankruptcies, insurance frauds, real estate frauds, worth- 
less investment frauds, and unfair merchandise frauds amount to two and 
a quarter billion dollars a year. To this should be added the enormous 
sum paid by business to gangsters and racketeers for protection. G. 
Edgar Hoover has estimated that crime (most of which involves injustice 
and so is a sin against the Seventh Commandment) amounts to fifteen 
billion dollars a year. This emormous sum exceeds the total of all taxes 
(municipal, state, and national), and is sufficient to pay off the whole 
national debt in less than three years. 

Ultimately, of course, all this comes out of the pockets of the general 
public in the increased expense of doing business. If everyone were 
honest, society as a whole would certainly be well repaid. The Seventh 
Commandment is not a device of those who have, to keep in subjection 
those who have not. Rather it is the fair demand of nine-tenths of the 
people against the injustice of a tenth or less of the population. To have 
the Seventh Commandment observed would certainly be to the economic 
advantage of the poor most of all, and to the advantage of all but a small 
fraction of the rest of the population. 
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Economic Conditions a Temptation to Steal 


This is an economic problem not only in costing us billions a year, but 
also in so far as the economic conditions tend to create situations favor- 
able to the development of dishonesty. Life in the slum areas certainly 
exposes young people to bad company. The boy unable to find a job 
may drift into a gang that initiates him into the art of stealing; a girl 
seeing others get finery by shoplifting may follow their example. The 
fact that many go through these untoward economic conditions un- 
scathed, while many from well-to-do families succumb to temptation, 
does not excuse us from responsibility for tolerating such conditions. 

We do not know how many persons are engaged in dishonest acts. 
Our total prison population runs well over one hundred thousand per- 
sons, and probably most of these are incarcerated for some kind of 
dishonesty. But the total number of dishonest people certainly far 
exceeds the total prison population, because many dishonest persons 
get by the law, and in one way or another evade punishment. It is to 
some extent a political problem, and undoubtedly better law enforce- 
ment would keep many externally honest through fear. But sometimes 
those who should enforce the law—policemen, magistrates, district 
attorneys—are bribed, or threatened, or cajoled into winking at of- 
fenses; sometimes the law lags behind the ingenuity of crooks in finding 
loopholes. The half-cynical, half-humorous, lines of Father Tabb are 
somewhat justified: 


The net of law is spread so wide 
No sinner from its sweep may hide. 
And yet, O wondrous mystery, 

Big fish alone escape from thee. 


All of us have a certain responsibility for the perpetuation of the political 
conditions which make dishonesty profitable to a percentage of wrong- 
doers. 


Dishonesty a Moral Problem 


But, most of all, dishonesty is a moral problem. There will always 
be economic pitfalls for the unwary, there will always be legal loopholes 
by which some can escape punishment for their misdeeds. For the 
rightly-formed, wide-awake conscience, however, there are no loopholes 
in the Seventh Commandment; for the rightly-trained will there are 
no irresistible temptations. Most of the men who steal know that, 
even though they may escape the clutches of the civil law, they have 
failed morally. Comparatively few, I am convinced, come from un- 
believing homes where they have been deliberately taught an amoral 
atheism. The vast majority of those in prison profess some religion, 
and many of them were at one time connected with some church. 
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How, then, did they reach their present condition? We can be sure 
that in most cases it was a gradual process. They began by little 
thefts, perhaps out of a spirit of bravado, from the local grocery. As 
time went on, the articles they took were more valuable and had a wider 
range, finally including money. Or against the advice and entreaties 
of parents they continued to associate with certain dangerous com- 
panions. And these companions led them into evil ways, showed them 
how much easier it was to steal cigarettes or other little articles than it 
was to earn the money to buy them. One thing grew naturally and 
imperceptibly into another, until they were caught taking money from a 
cash box inastore. The urge for dress has turned some girls into shop- 
lifters. 

In the case of those embezzling money from a bank or other employer 
or using funds of which they were trustees, their downfall was probably 
due to living beyond their means. They did not have backbone enough 
to reduce expenses. They were ashamed to move to a cheaper neigh- 
borhood, to dress less well, to associate with more economical compan- 
ions. Perhaps they used their salary for gambling or playing the races, 
and then had to get more money for legitimate living expenses. Prob- 
ably they salved their consciences with the thought that they were only 
borrowing for a little while the money they took, that they would soon 
pay it back. Perhaps the first few times they really did pay it back. 
But there came a day when they could not pay it back. Their “‘borrow- 
ing’”’ was discovered, and they were disgraced. Once sent to jail, they 
very likely became confirmed criminals. Their associates in jail were 
only too eager to enlist them in an anti-social army preying on the honest 
and industrious. 


The Only Safe Course to Pursue 


The only sure way of avoiding such a consummation is to refuse to take 
the first step that has led so many others astray. Undoubtedly some 
persons have done a few of these dangerous things without becoming 
confirmed criminals. Maybe you can be so fortunate, but the chances 
are against you. The safe thing is to learn by the disastrous experience 
of the many others who have gone from one dishonesty to another. 
Stick to the straight and narrow way in spite of inconveniences. Don’t 
take even one step on the broad way that leads to destruction. 

Of course, we shall always have some dishonesty in the world, but 
our homes could teach more thoroughly than many of them do the fun- 
damental lesson that it is better to do without many things than to 
become careless in appropriating the property of others. There are a 
great many inequalities in our complex society, and children should be 
taught not to dwell upon them. For when anyone begins to think that 
he has as much right as others to certain luxuries, he is on a dangerous 
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path. The final outcome may be that he becomes accustomed to dis- 
honesty. In doing what the Seventh Commandment forbids, he tells 
himself, he is only getting even. If the laws were juster, he muses, it 
would be the miserly old man with millions or the rich corporation from 
which he steals, who would be the real criminals, not himself. 

And here, as in so many other things, the most searching rule is to do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you. If you would con- 
sider a thing dishonest if done to you, don’t you do it to another. Don’t 
dull your conscience by excusing little lapses on the ground that they 
are small. Indeed, one who deliberately continues petty thefts will 
finally be guilty of a serious sin. For innumerable small dishonesties 
may coalesce to form one big sum.* 


* This series by Fr. J. Elliot Ross will be continued in our August issue. 








Book Reviews 


Philip II of Spain.—Judged by any 
standard, the figure of Philip II of Spain 
(1527-1598) looms impressively across 
the horizon of the sixteenth century. 
Consequently, in the light of recent his- 
torical research, this monarch has been 
an invitation that challenged the keen 
analysis of the historian, as it might also 
inspire the pen of the literary craftsman. 
Happily, in a recent volume! the chal- 
lenge has been accepted and the inspira- 
tion utilized, for the author, in his pres- 
entation of this biography, has com- 
bined both the talents of the historical 
scholar and the skill of the littérateur. A 
biography at once informative in its con- 
tent and most appealing in its brilliance 
is the result. 

Dr. Walsh’s volume is quite the re- 
verse of the traditional portrayal of Philip 
II that has been standard through some 
centuries. Hitherto, an historical 
school, all too deeply even if uncon- 
sciously influenced by the Anglophile con- 
ception of Spanish history, has vindic- 
tively caricatured, rather than por- 
trayed, the real Philip of history. Only 
in recent years has there been a real ef- 
fort to shake off this prejudice which 
has been inherited from the sixteenth 
century. This new biography, there- 
fore, presents a decided contrast to the 
traditional picture, and a new and al- 
most appealing Philip II emerges from 
its pages. We see a ruler and a man far 
different from the gloomy, self-centered, 
and cruel autocrat that has been too 
long taken for granted. Incidentally 
we find also quite a reversal of the tra- 
ditional estimate of the so-called Spanish 
autocracy of the sixteenth century. 

Unquestionably this volume will pro- 
voke much discussion, but, buttressed as 
it is by scholarly research, the interpre- 

1Pmlip II. By William Thomas 
Walsh (Sheed and Ward, New York 
City). 





tation given is well capable of being 
sustained. In this respect, we note that 
the author has not hesitated to come to 
grips with one of the arresting historical 
problems of the sixteenth century, 
namely, the seemingly intangible force 
that created so much trouble for the 
Spanish monarchy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and did so much to aid and abet the 
cause of the Protestant revolt. The 
author investigates this force in thorough 
fashion, and in assembling his data has 
prepared an impressive brief to show 
that this powerful cryptic force was really 
a Jewish-Masonic combine. Objection 
might perhaps be made that this com- 
bine becomes almost a béte-noir of the 
author, but it must be said that it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to set aside 
or ignore the supporting facts which he 
adduces and upon which he bases his in- 
terpretation. Certainly he has drawn 
no definite conclusions, damning as they 
may be, which are not fully substanti- 
ated by research. 

The result has been that the author has 
given us a new and authentic Philip II 
of Spain, as well as a phase of sixteenth- 
century movements that must affect all 
future concepts of that period. Both 
in the historical and the literary field the 
present volume is a fitting addition to 
other well-known biographies of the same 
author. 

GrorcE C. Powers, M.M., D.D. 


The Catholic World View.—A con- 
sistent interpretation of reality which 
answers the torturing questions that 
beset the human mind and gives a satis- 
factory account of the things around 
us can at present be found only in Catho- 
lic philosophy. If we go to other phi- 
losophies, we are offered arbitrary con- 
structions of reality and meet hesitation 
and uncertainty. Reason has found a 
safe refuge in the Church. 
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Why reason becomes untrue to itself 
and is lost in hopeless confusion when it 
refuses to be guided by faith, is convinc- 
ingly set forth by Mr. Eustace who shows 
that the fundamental error of the modern 
mind is the repudiation of mystery. 
The recognition of mystery has the para- 
doxical effect of stabilizing reason, giving 
it assurance and self-confidence, and il- 
luminating the dark regions by which all 
human research sooner or later is halted. 
Mystery, then, does not imprison the 
mind; on the contrary, it frees and in- 
vigorates thought. Faith is indispen- 
sable to reason, if the latter’s quest of the 
truth is not to end in complete frustra- 
tion. Whole and wholesome thinking 
is possible only under the auspices of 
supernatural faith which corrects the na- 
tural defects of reason. Now, this would 
lead to an impasse if reason itself did 
not bring us to the recognition of the 
necessity of faith. But this is exactly 
what happens, and accordingly reason 
carries within itself the remedy for its 
inadequacy. The book contains a 
timely message which is conveyed in 
popular language so that it can reach the 
widest circles. Its aim is not to belittle 
and discourage reason, but rather to as- 
sist it in attaining to fullest fruition. 

Father McNabb’s scholarly volume 
runs along somewhat similar lines.? It 
enters into a more detailed study of the 
problem of the relation of reason to faith, 
and maps out their respective provinces. 
Its contention is that the use of reason 
leads to faith, and that faith in no sense 
can be construed as a denial of reason. 
This is pregnantly expressed in the 
following passage which also serves to 
illustrate the author’s laconic and strik- 
ing diction: ‘‘An act of reason is one in 
which there is no faith but only reason. 
An act of faith is not one in which there 
is no reason but only faith. Indeed, an 
act of faith is at once an act of reason and 
an act of faith.’ The greater part of 


1 Mind and the Mystery. The Catholic 
Explanation. By C. J. Eustace (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York City). 

2 Frontiers of Faith and Reason. By 
Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed & 
Ward, New York City). 





the volume deals with Scriptural ques- 
tions in which the author is a recognized 
authority. Father McNabb has a way 
of investing the topics on which he 
touches with a new interest and of in- 
jecting into them a very personal and 
intimate note. This makes the reading 
stimulating and delightful. The essays 
comprised in the volume have been pub- 
lished at various times, and cover a wide 
range of subjects which at first blush 
seem unrelated; still, there is a thread 
of unity which holds them together. The 
volume has an appeal both for the Bibli- 
cal expert and the layman interested in 
doctrinal and Scriptural matters. 
Catholic philosophy is of one piece, 
resting on a solid basis and harmoniously 


built up. Its structure is so closely knit 
that no part can be pried loose. It sees 
life steadily and sees it whole. It not 


only answers theoretical questions, but 
acts as a guide in problems of conduct. 
It is such a philosophy which our age 
needs to satisfy its intellectual cravings 
and to save it from its moral bewilder- 
ment. Father Brunner offers us a book 
which restates traditional Catholic phi- 
losophy in modern terms and adapts it to 
the needs of our days.* True, the book 
is not a complete manual of Scholastic 
philosophy, but only deals with basic 
problems and touches on such points 
which call for special emphasis in our 
times. Still, from the high spots to 
which he is taken the reader can easily 
survey the interlying territory and ob- 
tain a comprehensive view. The book is 
addressed to the average reader who 
looks for orientation in the great ques- 
tions of life and a critical evaluation of 
contemporary errors. Its concise pres- 
entation of the subject makes it very 
readable. The translating has been ex- 
cellently done. 
CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 
3 Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. 
By the Rev. August Brunner, ; 
Translated by the Rev. Sidney A. 


Raemers, Ph.D. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.). 





History of Catholic Education.— 
The authors of “‘A History of Catholic 
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Education in the United States’ very 
modestly admit that their work is not a 
finished account of the subject.! Care- 
ful study of records and sources will pro- 
vide the background for a more compre- 
hensive general history of Catholic edu- 
cation. The present work has distinct 
merit. It summarizes the treasury of 
material presented in two previous vol- 
umes of Dr. Burns, ‘‘The Catholic School 
System in the United States’’ (1908), 
and ‘‘The Growth and Development of 
the Catholic School System in the United 
States” (1912). 

Professor Kohlibrenner confesses his 
debt to this esteemed scholar of Notre 
Dame, and makes those additions and 
changes in organization that were neces- 
sary to produce a comprehensive text- 
book of the history of Catholic education 
in the United States. He traces the 
growth and development of Catholic 
schools, of all types save the seminary, 
in the light of the ideals and principles 
that prompted and guided clergy and 
people in their great task. Any reasoned 
reckoning of abiding values cannot dis- 
miss lightly the achievements of the past. 
The growth of the Church and the evolu- 
tion of public education are factors whose 
influence is measured and evaluated. 
The authors pay tribute to the humble 
beginnings made by Spanish and French 
missionaries, but rightly ascribe the 
cradling of the Catholic school system 
in America to the clergy of the English 
colonies in the seventeenth century. 
“During two centuries,’’ writes Bishop 
Peterson in his Introduction, ‘‘the growth 
of Catholic schools was due largely to the 
vision and zeal of individual pastors. 
The Third Baltimore Council made their 
establishment, as far as it might be pru- 





14 History of Catholic Education in the 
United States. A Textbook for Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Colleges. By Very 
Reverend J. A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Notre Dame, Ind., and Bernard J. Kohl- 
brenner, M.A., St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Mo. With Introduction by Most 
Reverend John B. Peterson, D.D., 


Bishop of Manchester and President 
General of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 


dently possible, imperative. Their 
growth since then has been the outstand- 
ing marvel in the religious history of 
America.” 

The opening chapter of the present 
volume makes it clear that the roots of 
Catholic education in the United States 
go back many centuries. We owe a debt 
to Europe for our educational philosophy 
and motivating spirit. The early 
schools of the Friars, especially in Florida 
and New Mexico, established a tradition 
that gave courage to the Catholic found- 
ers of schools in the Colonies and in the 
young Republic. New Orleans was 
early a center of French Catholic in- 
fluence within the present limits of the 
United States. Capuchin, Jesuit and 
Franciscan missionaries carried on the 
teaching mission of the Church in the 
Mississippi valley as early as the seven- 
teenth century. Our authors note these 
and other developments, but properly 
stress that the real beginnings of our 
Catholic school system were made in 
Colonial days, chiefly by the Jesuits, 
along the eastern coast. “In the Colo- 
nial period along the Atlantic the founda- 
tions were laid for a scheme of elemen- 
tary and higher education which has 
lasted until the present day”’ (p. 40). 

St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, es- 
tablished a parish school possibly as early 
as 1767. This was the mother-school of 
all the parochial schools in the English 
colonies. As Bishop Peterson has noted, 
the zeal and vision of individual bishops 
and priests led to the foundation of 
parish schools as occasion warranted, and 
as finances permitted. There was little 
thought of a system until the historic 
command of the Third Baltimore Coun- 
cil. Religious teaching communities, 
coming chiefly from Europe, made pos- 
sible great improvement in organization, 
curriculum, and teaching procedure. 
The diocesan school board and the dio- 
cesan superintendent welded the schools 
into diocesan units. 

The present history textbook presents 
this phase and other phases of a develop- 
ment that is truly marvellous. The 
growth of secondary education, a later 
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evolution, is adequately treated. The 
Catholic college and the Catholic uni- 
versity offer opportunity in ever-increas- 
ing measure to the Catholic student in 
academic and professional fields. Catho- 
lic education at every level, while keep- 
ing pace with true progress in matters 
of organization, curriculum and teach- 
ing efficiency, does not forget its first pur- 
pose—to form the pupil as a child of God. 
Dr. Burns and Professor Kohlbrenner 
paint this picture in true colors. 

A few minor errors, perhaps of the 
typesetter, do not mar the work. The 
authors are conscious of an omission 
that the reader will detect; there is no 
account of the founding and growth of 
the American seminary. May we sug- 
gest that a future edition devote a chap- 
ter to this important unit of the Catholic 
educational system? 

Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Christianity and Sex.—Justin Mc- 
Carthy, in his ‘‘Reminiscences of Our 
Own Times,” told of a disappointment 
he experienced when meeting Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow for the first time. 
He had long been acquainted with the 
poet through the latter’s writings, and 
from them had sketched a great mental 
picture of him. The meeting revealed 
a person who seemed to be inferior to the 
offspring of his mind. That was a par- 
ticular case, and however true to fact it 
may have been, the reverse is the rule— 
an author is usually greater than his 
writing, 


For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 


After reading the little book here under 
review, one knows not which to admire 
more, the author or the book. But 
surely the personality manifested in these 
fewer than one hundred pages makes one 
feel that there are some great and noble 
men walking the ordinary ways of this 
troublous life, and engaged in purely 

1 Christianity and Sex. By Richard C. 


Cabot, M.D. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 





secular pursuits, who arrest our atten- 
tion and remind us that man was indeed 
made in the image and likeness of his 
Creator. There is hope for the world 
while such men are to be found, and we 
believe their number is legion right here 
in worldly, materialistic, and pleasure- 
loving America. That there should be 
countless multitudes of pure and noble 
women is not so marvellous, but rather 
to be expected; but when men of similar 
high qualities abound, we are truly 
encouraged and feel renewed for the daily 
tasks and struggle. 

But just because Dr. Cabot appears to 
be a man of such integrity and so ele- 
vated in his thoughts and views, we are 
inclined to wonder whether or not his 
solution of the sex problem could be ap- 
plied on a wide scale. He does not favor 
sex instruction. He thinks that even 
the common use of such words as “‘sex,”’ 
“sex-education,” ‘“‘sex-hygiene,”’ is emo- 
tionally exciting and injurious; that the 
teaching of the sacredness of the human 
body or warning against the evils of im- 
purity and the life, all tend to defeat 
their purpose by making people conscious 
and curious about the very things they 
need to forget. His cure, then, for sex- 
ual disorders of all kinds is flight—not 
mere flight from the evil, but flight to 
something good. He would have us 
stop talking about the body and its many 
delicate functions, to forget as far as 
possible that we possess organisms ca- 
pable of reproduction, and through mod- 
esty, self-control, higher enthusiasms, sa- 
cred loyalty, and a consecration of our 
affections to nobler purposes, to rise above 
the corruption of the material world 
around us. He very rightly says that 
man’s body and spirit should not be con- 
sidered apart from each other, and that 
our nature can never be satisfied by the 
pleasures of sex, even at best, nor by any- 
thing else short of the God who made us 
for Himself. He would make Christ 
our exemplar in all things, and Christi- 
anity in its purity our one code and rule of 
life. To him human love and affection 
are precious gifts of God, delicate rays of 
warmth and light streaming down to 
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earth from the central Luminary, which 
therefore must never be degraded or 
sullied in any way. To him every per- 
son is sacred, being modelled on the 
Divine Being who created it, and des- 
tined for an eternal and perfect exis- 
tence of which this life is but a shadow; 
to him our nature, even in the midst of 
all the world can give, yearns and cries 
unceasingly with its thousand voices for 
that complete satisfaction of mind and 
body which is ever far off and away from 
every state of life here below. 

Now, all these thoughts are as true as 
they are elevating and beautiful; but 
the question is: “Are people in general, 
young and old, capable of shaping their 
lives according to them?’? Could such 
high standards be made the rule for 
everybody, or nearly everybody? Ad- 
mittedly they are the ideal and the teach- 
ings of Chritianity; but, as the Doctor 
himself owns, the race is yet a long way 
from a general realization in practical 
life of the doctrines of Christ. It is 
easy to say that we should forget the 
body and its sexual functions; but will 
the insistent and imperative demands of 


young and vigorous nature permit this? 
It is also beautiful to advocate the con- 
secration of our affections to higher ends, 
and to make Christ our hero whose love 
will absorb and elevate all lower and 
lesser loves; but what a nature, how 
much knowledge, how much effort does 
all this suppose and require! How much 
of our common humanity can ever hope 
to rise to such heavenly heights? Here, 
it seems to us, the author points to the 
theoretical and the glorious ideal, 
rather than a common standard to which 
the majority of human beings in our 
present lowly state can attain. He indi- 
cates a goal of aspiration, the way of 
elect souls. 

Hence, we feel that in this matter of 
sex, as in many other things, the multi- 
tudes will still have to travel the ordi- 
nary and lower road of knowledge and in- 
struction, of warning and fear, of trial 
and experience, learning by slow degrees, 
through much suffering and many mis- 
takes, the way that leads to safety and 
to real, abundant life. 


CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 




















Church and School Management 
The Normal Curve in Marking 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litr.D., LL.D. 


Some educators question the advisability of any type of rela- 
tive marking. The traditions of school procedure have given 
sanction to the practice. Those who object have not supplied us 
with a satisfactory substitute for measuring the achievement of 
pupils. It may be true that many pupils make the attainment 
of a mark—a high mark—the main objective of their work, and 
that they stop at nothing in their pursuit of it. They resort to 
many little tricks and subterfuges to secure a mark that is often 
beyond their just deserts. This situation gives rise to much 
friction and maladjustment between teachers and pupils whom 
they particularly like or dislike. Consciously or unconsciously, 
teachers who base their marks on subjective estimates frequently 
give higher or lower marks than the facts justify, in accord with 
their prejudices or predilections. 

This human weakness of instructors forces students, so we are 
told, to cheat and to copy when occasion offers. Much of the 
ingenuity expended in cheating would result in high achievement 
if expended in proper channels. The net result of the cheating 
is, however, worse than failure at an honest task. We must face 
the facts. Cheating in some institutions of learning is appalling. 
Recent revelations, carried in the public press, have quickened 
our sense of this evil. Shall this single factor prompt us to aban- 
don traditional examinations and marks of the usual type? The 
theologian will object. If the dishonesty of pupils leads to the 
abolition of examinations and marks, it is only another step to 
the abolition of law because of offenses by those subject to the 
law. It is not likely that any procedure of examination can be 
devised that will entirely do away with the evil propensities of 
human nature. It may be prudent to adopt a system that will 


minimize their operation or their effectiveness. 
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Other objections are urged against marks. Every critic knows 
that present marks are unreliable, marking systems unsatis- 
factory. Examinations and marks receive an emphasis entirely 
out of proportion to their importance. Educators are accused 
of constantly ‘‘taking the machine apart to see how it runs.” 
Inaccuracy in the administration of tests and in the preparation 
of them make them useless, their results not worthy of attention. 
Tests supply a wrong motivation; they make the pupil work out 
of a desire to secure a mark, not to master the subject. We may 
concede that all these strictures are facts, yet, so long as the 
schools and society stress the importance of marks as they do at 
present, the determination of these norms of intellectual progress 
will continue to plague the teachers of our schools. 

All writers on education condemn the inaccuracy of the per- 
centage system. We have seen that teachers differ widely one 
from another in their subjective estimates of the value of a given 
examination paper. A number of teachers will assign different 
values to the same paper; the same teacher will grade the same 
paper differently at different periods. A mark of 70 per cent or 
75 per cent is arbitrarily assigned as a passing mark, but a number 
of factors conspire to destroy the accuracy of its application. 
Rinsland compared the marks assigned by all teachers in two 
schools, and found that in one school most of the pupils received 
grades of 86 to 100, while in another they received grades of 70 to 
85. Obviously, he says, one school grades high and the other low. 

The objective test does not solve the difficulty. The keys of 
answers supplied with objective tests will enable teachers to score 
them uniformly in points. There is no general agreement among 
teachers in the conversion of these scores into grades. Rinsland 
gives a number of illustrations: ‘In English literature F was 
given by one school at 20 points, by another at 30 points, and by 
another at 40 points; and one school gave a B— at 41 points. 
In American literature one school placed the highest F at 61 
points, while another school made 60 points an A. In American 
history one school gave A at 100 points and failed at 46 points; 
another school gave A at 84 points and failed at 30 points; and 
still another school gave A at 77 points and failed at 36 points” 
(‘Constructing Tests and Grading,” p. 8). 
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Students of education place theoretical strictures on the in- 
accuracy of teachers’ estimates. Parents and others vitally af- 
fected by the failure of pupils have a practical objection to the 
system. It is true that, in spite of the unreliability of teachers’ 
marks, thousands of pupils are failed every year. Teachers who 
fail pupils do so from a sincere conviction that those failing to 
make the required mark are unable to go on profitably. In just 
what measure is the teacher influenced by the conviction that 
somebody must be failed? ‘This latter conviction seems to be part 
of general educational tradition. To-day there is increasing 
doubt about its application in the elementary school. In many 
elementary schools, according to modern practice, no children 
who attend regularly are failed. It is conceded that the lowest 
group need diagnosis and remedial teaching. The diagnosis will 
reveal the elements in which the pupil is deficient. It is claimed 
that a competent teacher can adapt these elements to the pupil’s 
ability, so that he can learn them in a few weeks. 

In recent issues of the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation (October, November, December, 1936), Gates and Bond 
give a description of the procedure used in remedial work in 
reading in a recently established reading clinic and laboratory in 
the schools of New York City. We agree that it seems inhumane 
to make pupils repeat a year’s work because of deficiencies that 
are so easily supplied. Nor is this account a lone record of 
remedies of apparent failure. The Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (1935) throws much 
light on the subject. Dr. Baker gives a detailed description of 
many cases of this remedial type of treatment of maladjusted 
children. 

There is always the possibility that the failure of a pupil is 
attributable to the failure of a teacher. The examination may 
reveal that the child does not learn, but we must seek to find out 
the reasons for his failure. Analysis may reveal that inefficient 
teaching is the cause. Examination of the course of study may 
disclose wrong curricular placement of subject-matter. We can- 
not here determine a general policy for the administration of this 
lowest group in a school. The school administrator will keep in 
mind that it is the purpose of the elementary school to prepare 
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the student with a minimum of skills to become independent and 
self-sustaining. We must give to the elementary pupil the best 
possible training in the shortest possible time. 

The repetition of a grade is often a wasteful process on the part 
of the pupil. He learns nothing more in the second year. It is 
expensive to the school system. The parish school system, with 
its many congested schools, can ill afford to give opportunity for 
this repetition. The sane procedure is to supply remedial teach- 
ing where correct diagnosis reveals the need. If the finances of 
a parish school do not permit the establishment of a school clinic 
and laboratory after the model described by Gates and Bond, 
it may be possible to give deficient pupils a summer course in the 
conditioned subject or subjects. In increasing numbers teaching 
Sisters who reside in a local house during the summer months are 
offering opportunity to conditioned pupils from neighboring 
schools to make up their deficiencies. Many experiments tend 
to prove that pupils who have failed do better work in the next 
highest grade (to which they are conditionally promoted) than 
by repeating the year’s work in the same grade. If no other 
expedient offers, the conditionally promoted pupil can return to 
the lower grade for daily instruction in the subject or subjects of 
which he has not mastered the required elements. 

We have allowed our discussion of the philosophy of school 
failure to precede a consideration of the use of the probability 
curve in the assignment of marks. Perhaps we should have post- 
poned the discussion of school failure; it fits logically into a con- 
sideration of the lowest step on the marking scale of the prob- 
ability curve. The variability of school marks has forced ad- 
ministrators to give serious consideration to a technique of as- 
signing marks that eliminates many common errors of traditional 
systems. This technique is the probability curve. 

Students of education and statistics have found that, when 
measurements of traits and abilities are plotted, they tend to 
assume a characteristic form, often referred to as the normal or 
bell-shaped curve. Obviously a small number of scores will 
yield many irregularities in the curve. As the scores increase in 
number and representativeness, the curve becomes smoother, 
more regular. The distribution of traits and abilities, from actual 
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measurements, closely approximate the curve resulting from 
chance in the tossing of coins, or the curve resulting from plotting 
an expanded binomial. Studies of individual differences reveal 
the same tendency. Investigators have come to accept the view- 
point that individual differences will always tend to distribute 
themselves according to the probability curve. Within the 
compass of this article we cannot expound in detail the theory 
of the probability curve. We are forced to limit ourselves to a 
discussion of its use as a technique in assigning marks. 

The normal curve of distribution of any set of scores or marks 
is one which has many cases at or near the middle, fewer cases 
away from the middle, and the number of cases smaller and 
smaller as the ends are approached. The number of cases on 
both sides of the exact middle should be the same. The diagram 
or graph thus assumes the shape of a bell. A horizontal base 
line on which the bell rests presents at regular intervals in numeri- 
cal order the scores that are earned on a particular test. This 
base line may be divided into equal subdivisions at will for the 
purpose of analysis. The height of the curve shows the relative 
frequency with which different scores are earned. 

A normal distribution of any kind has certain definite mathe- 
matical properties. The middle or mean carries the highest 
frequency. Equal distances before and after this point of high 
frequency have identical frequencies. Beginning at the middle 
or mean of the distribution, the frequency with which each higher 
or lower score is earned decreases rapidly after the first few. The 
number of scores at corresponding deviations or distances above 
and below the mean are equal. The number of scores between 
corresponding points (on the base line) are also equal. 

In the application of the probability curve it is necessary to 
determine the most desirable number of subdivisions in a range 
of marks. A large number of subdivisions requires a measuring 
instrument of great accuracy. We may prefer a rule graduated 
to hundredths of an inch, but it is impractical for use with the 
naked eye. It is more feasible to use sixteenths of an inch. In 
the use of a grading scale, seven subdivisions are preferable to 
five, but investigators have found that five subdivisions in a 
grading system are as many divisions as can be accurately used 
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where personal judgment is concerned. It is conceded that teach- 
ers can accurately judge five degrees of ability or quality. Seven 
subdivisions are impractical for another reason. According to 
statistical procedure for the application of the probability curve, 
only .5 of one per cent of the number of cases will make the 
highest grade and the lowest grade when the range of marks is 
divided into seven equal parts. Thus, in a group of 200 cases 
only one pupil would rate an A. Five subdivisions will give a 
fairly accurate picture of the position of a child in his group. 

We may now calculate the percentage of cases falling within 
each one of the five subdivisions. Taking them in order from 
the highest to the lowest the percentages of cases, calculated by 
calculus, for the five subdivisions are: 6, 22,44,22,and6. This 
distribution is not universally accepted, but other suggested dis- 
tributions approximate it. Breed instances a recent tendency 
that gives the following percentages to the five subdivisions: 
7, 24, 38, 24, and 7. An Akron, Ohio, experiment assigned the 
following values: 7, 21, 44,21, and 7. A St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
plan gave a shifting value to the successive steps: 5 to 10, 
15 to 25, 35 to 45, 15 to 25, and 5 to 10. These subdivisions or 
steps may be called marks or grades, and any notation may be 
assigned, as: A, B, C, D, E; 1, 2, 3, 4,5; or Excellent, Fair, 
Average, Poor, Very Poor (or Unsatisfactory). When the scores 
of the pupils are assembled in numerical order, it is a simple 
matter to divide them into groups approximating the adopted 
percentages, and to translate the groups into terms of the ac- 
cepted grades. The St. Cloud report claims these advantages 
for this plan: (1) it limits the number of failures; (2) it gives as 
nearly a uniform standard as possible; (3) it serves as a check on 
the teacher’s marks; (4) it stimulates the pupil to do his best 
work. To improve his grades he must make more than average 
improvement; to retain his present grades he must make at least 
average improvement. 

It is easy to apply the system. The principal of a school will 
determine the standard distribution of percentages. Let us as- 
sume that he has adopted these values for the five steps: 7, 24, 
38, 24,7. The teacher grades the papers for a group of 50 pupils. 
She then arranges the papers in order of magnitude of score and 
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gives the mark of A to the 7 per cent of the pupils having the 
highest scores. The mark of B is given to the next group, 24 
per cent of the total number. The next 38 per cent become the 
C group. A fourth group, 24 per cent of the total, receive the 
mark D. The remaining 7 per cent are the £ group. 

The administration of the system need not be mathematically 
rigid. Absolute rigidity, regardless of all circumstances of a 
given case, has alienated many teachers. These opponents 
claim that the factors interfering with the operation of the plan 
are so serious as to nullify its usefulness. Wise administration 
will take these factors into account. The most important pre- 
cautions, says Breed, are related to the following: (1) difficulty 
of the test; (2) number of pupils, and (3) selection of pupils. 
The test may be too easy or too hard for a given group; as a re- 
sult, the distribution of scores will be askew, and we cannot apply 
the statistical procedure of the symmetrical, bell-shaped curve. 
In the easy test, for instance, 30 or 40 per cent of pupils may make 
a perfect score; they all deserve the mark of A. If the test 
confines itself to minimal essentials, many average pupils will 
make a perfect score. It is assumed in the use of the probability 
curve that the difficulty of the test will be fitted to the ability 
of the pupils. 

Every teacher of experience has met gifted classes and re- 
tarded classes. It is obviously impossible to apply probability- 
curve percentages to these exceptional groups. In fact, the dis- 
tributions of scores of small groups are commonly quite irregular. 
It is not expected that the teacher will follow the adopted per- 
centages with every small group; she may in a given instance 
have an unusual number at either end of the scale. The teacher 
may expect her gradings to approximate the probability curve in 
the long run, but it is inadvisable to be too rigid in specific cases. 
We are amused by the story of the young lady in a college class 
who achieved equally high standing with seven other students, 
yet found herself assigned a B rating while the other seven made 
an A. When she called the matter to the attention of her in- 
structor, he explained that his limit was seven A’s and they had 
all been taken before he reached her name. 

It is fairly easy to make use of the probability curve when the 
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distribution of scores is symmetrical. The teacher faces a prob- 
lem when the distribution is sharply skewed, that is, when scores 
tend to pile up at one end and thin out very gradually on the 
other. In cases of this type we may conclude that the test was 
either too easy or too difficult, or that the pupils are poorly classi- 
fied, or that the teaching procedure is above or below standard. 
It is a matter of simple justice to award the same grade to all 
pupils with approximately the same point score. The teacher 
must seek reasons for any irregularity in the curve of distribution. 

It is not claimed for normal-curve marks that they tell how 
much of the objective has been reached, or how well prepared 
the student is to go on, or what the student does not know. The 
marks resulting from any fair test will give all this information 
in a general way. Proponents of the normal-curve hypothesis 
claim only that the results of the system ‘do indicate, much 
more reliably than the traditional mark, the relative achieve- 
ment which an individual student has attained within the group 
of which he is a member’”’ (Tiegs, ‘“Tests and Measurements for 
Teachers,” p. 185). 

It is difficult to convince the teacher accustomed to traditional 
procedure that so high a percentage of an average class merits 
only a mark of C. It stands to reason that a great number do 
only average work, and that is the precise meaning of a mark of 
C. If we use word equivalents for the literal marks the transla- 
tion of C is “‘average.’”’ A mark of E does not mean failure. The 
use of the normal curve does not define the lowest group as 
failures. It determines merely that a certain small percentage 
are doing relatively the poorest work in the class. What a school 
does with this lowest group is a matter of policy. As we have 
previously indicated, it is often unwise to require a weak pupil 
to spend another year in going over the same work. There is no 
need, theoretically, for anyone to fail. Above all things, the 
administrator must avoid a mere mechanical use of the prob- 
ability curve. 











Air-Conditioning of Churches 
, By S. C. Bioom, B.S. 


The phenomenal strides which are being made in the field of 
air-conditioning and in the diversity of its applications are appar- 
ent on every hand. People in all walks of life speak of air-con- 
ditioning with an easy familiarity which indicates the widespread 
acceptance of it as a necessity in the places which they frequent. 

It follows naturally that the question arises with increasing 
frequency: ‘““‘Why not air-condition our churches?” Considering 
that so many theatres, stores, restaurants, hotels, offices, railway 
trains, etc., are so conditioned, it seems a fair question. The 
fact is that a surprisingly large number of churches are air-con- 
ditioned in some degree. Although the Catholic churches so 
conditioned constitute but a small fraction of the current total, 
it is noteworthy that the number is mounting. 

Under these circumstances it would seem timely to set forth 
some of the broad aspects of the problems presented, leaving out 
as much of the technical side as can be done without detracting 
from a clear understanding of matters to be treated. 

It is curious to note the wide divergence of ideas among the 
general public as to the meaning of air-conditioning. A dozen 
inquiries for a definition will yield as many different answers. 
There is one item, however, on which there is unanimity, namely, 
that it involves cooling in summer weather. Possibly it will 
clarify the situation to consider briefly what it really means, and 
what phases are pertinent to the subject in hand. 

Air-conditioning is the modifying of any one or more of the 
properties of air. For example, the temperature, humidity, 
cleanliness, odor, motion, etc., of air may be changed from that 
which would normally prevail in an enclosure of a particular con- 
struction when occupied by a definite number of people, at a time 
when specific outdoor weather conditions exist. The process of 
accomplishing this is air-conditioning. 

Systems which incorporate only provisions for heating, humidi- 
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fying and movement of air, are properly designated ‘‘winter air- 
conditioning’’ systems. 

Those which embody only means for cooling, drying and move- 
ment of air are classed as “‘summer air-conditioning’’ systems. 

“Year-round air-conditioning’”’ systems combine the features 
of both; and it is only reasonable to expect that in new structures 
this type of system will be the choice. 

In existing churches, where heating with direct radiation is 
satisfactorily done, it would seem superfluous to make provision 
in an air-conditioning system, later installed, for heating. On 
the other hand, if ventilation and some humidifying are wanted 
in winter, it will be necessary to provide heating apparatus to 
warm the air supplied by the air-conditioning system to at least 
70° Fahr., in order to avoid objectionable drafts. 

The chief arguments for “‘winter air-conditioning’ are the 
elimination of the uncomfortable and unhealthful drafts which 
arise from ventilation by means of the pivot-sash ventilating 
sections in the windows. These are almost impossible to control, 
with the net result that such windows are rarely allowed to remain 
open sufficiently to provide decent ventilation. There follows 
drowsiness of the congregation and a banking up of odors to a 
very disagreeable extent. 

The continuous introduction of clean, healthful air, warmed 
approximately to room temperature and distributed uniformly 
by a well-designed air-conditioning system, regardless of whether 
humidifying is done or not, overcomes the difficulties previously 
referred to. The addition of humidity imparts a balmy quality 
to the air which contributes greatly to its comfort and, in the 
opinion of many, to its healthfulness. 

The case for “‘summer air-conditioning” rests entirely on the 
question of comfort. In general, Catholic churches are crowded, 
at least at certain Masses. Whenever an enclosure is densely 
populated, there is a great amount of heat and moisture given off 
by the occupants which augments the oppressiveness prevailing 
outside. 

There are many large churches of massive construction, with 
high ceilings, the interiors of which never seem to warm up to an 
extent that they become really uncomfortable in summer. Un- 
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fortunately, not many communities have structures of this type, 
and hence the frequency with which the question of mitigating 
the rigors of the weather presents itself. 

Relief from the discomforts of hot summer weather may be 
had in various ways, the degree of relief depending in large meas- 
ure upon the outlay for equipment which can be afforded and to 
some extent upon the availability of natural resources (for ex- 
ample, an adequate supply of sufficiently cold well water which 
can be developed without too much expense). 

Beginning with the simplest and least costly method of air- 
conditioning, with respect to its motion only, is the use of large 
fans with fairly high pedestal mountings, located so as to create a 
generous and perceptible movement of air into the faces of the 
people. 

Manifestly, neither the temperature nor the humidity is altered 
by such motion, but there is a sense of coolness, due to the greater 
evaporation of moisture from the skin. Windows must, of course, 
be open so that outdoor air enters continually; otherwise both 
the temperature and humidity of the indoor air would mount to a 
point where the benefit of air-circulation would be nullified. 

Next, there is the system wherein air is rapidly exhausted by 
means of a fan or fans, causing outdoor air to enter through 
windows and doors in such volume as to afford an appreciable 
circulation of air within the church, regardless of wind move- 
ment out of doors. In one respect it is an improvement over the 
circulating fan arrangement, in that it provides more positively 
against the accumulation of heat and humidity thrown off by the 
people. 

Perhaps neither of the two methods just outlined should be 
dignified by the name of air-conditioning, but they are widely 
used and have undeniable utility in producing some degree of 
comfort or, perhaps better stated, lessening discomfort. In addi- 
tion, they have the advantages of simplicity, low initial cost, and 
small operating expense. 

In hot dry regions, such as exist in the south-western part of the 
country particularly, there is a method of conditioning air by 
“evaporative cooling’’ which is extensively used with satisfactory 
results. 
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Evaporative cooling is a process wherein air is drawn through a 
dense spray of water which is continuously recirculated by means 
ofapump. The temperature of the water depends entirely upon 
the dryness of the incoming air. The more nearly dry the air, 
the colder will be the water. It may be as much as 30 degrees 
below the air temperature. 

What happens is that the temperature of the air is reduced 
through contact with the colder water, and the heat thus ab- 
sorbed is given back to the air in the form of water vapor or 
“cold steam.’’ Incidental to the process some of the water is 
evaporated; hence the term “evaporative cooling.’”’ The same 
water is used over and over again, with new water added only to 
make up for that lost by evaporation, which is a very small 
amount. 

Since the temperature of the sprayed water remains constant, 
it is apparent that no heat is being permanently absorbed by it; 
else its temperature would rise. This seeming anomaly—of 
lowering the air temperature without taking any heat out of it— 
is explained by the fact that the water acts to convert heat from a 
form to which the ordinary thermometer is sensible into the form 
of humidity to which it is not sensible. 

Air temperature in extremely hot, and dry weather may be 
reduced as much as 30° or more in an evaporative cooler. This 
air discharged in ample volume into a church will result in an 
appreciable cooling effect without the increased humidity being 
objectionable. It should be restated, however, that this kind of 
air-conditioning is limited to regions having a dry and hot cli- 
mate. 

Coming now to true “‘summer air-conditioning” and the vari- 
ous methods used, it is found that in all of them there is actual 
heat removal from the air prior to its introduction to the venti- 
lated enclosure; this connotes the use of refrigeration in some 
form, such as naturally cold water, ice, or mechanical refrigera- 
tion. 

The application of refrigeration to the air lowers the tempera- 
ture and the humidity. It is commonly done in two acceptable 
ways, either by spraying naturally cold water, or water which has 
been cooled by means of ice or refrigeration, directly into the air 
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under treatment, or by causing the air to pass over pipe coils 
through which such water or a refrigerant medium is circulated. 

In either case it is simply the contact of the air with a cold 
medium which produces the result. Whether the medium be cold 
water or a cold pipe is not material. Moisture is condensed from 
the air and heat is abstracted. To many people it seems mystify- 
ing that moisture can be abstracted from air by spraying water 
into it. The explanation is that, if the water temperature is 
below the ‘“‘dew point’’ temperature of the air entering the spray 
chamber, there will be condensation of some of the air moisture, 
thereby lowering the “‘dew point’’ to a degree approaching the 
water temperature. 

Air always contains some water vapor or humidity. In summer 
the amount is much greater. Now, if the air be cooled, it will 
come to some temperature at which it is no longer capable of 
holding its initial vapor content. Further cooling causes a 
precipitation of some of the moisture. The temperature at 
which such precipitation begins is the ‘dew point” of the air. 

Elements common to all true “summer air-conditioning” 
systems are: (1) filters which remove dust, insects, etc., from the 
air prior to cooling; (2) an air-conditioner either of water spray 
type, or a coil arrangement through which the cooling medium is 
circulated, whereby the air is cooled and dehumidified; (3) a fan 
or blower for moving the air; (4) a trunk duct system with 
branches for distributing the air; (5) diffuser type outlets at the 
branch terminals so located that the conditioned air may be in- 
troduced uniformly and in a quiet, draftless manner throughout 
the church. 

For reasons of economy in first cost and operating expense, a 
recirculating air duct is usually provided so that a substantial 
portion, as much as two-thirds of the air, may be returned to the 
air conditioner and reused. A further advantage is that the 
church may be cooled prior to occupancy much more quickly 
and economically by the sole use of recirculated air. 

In many cities there are municipal codes which limit the extent 
to which recirculation of air may be used. In general, the air 
supplied to enclosures for public assembly runs from twenty- 
five to thirty cubic feet per minute per occupant. Ten cubic 
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feet of this is commonly required to be taken from outside and the 
balance may be recirculated. It is thought that this will prevent 
the banking up of odors, but quite obviously the ideas of personal 
hygiene characteristic of a particular congregation might properly 
enter into such determination, even in the absence of any regula- 
tory provisions on the subject. 

The air conditions normally sought in extreme summer weather 
are 80° temperature and fifty-five per cent relative humidity. 
This differential will afford a very pleasing contrast with outside 
conditions. It might be pointed out, however, that with the 
same air motion other combinations of temperature and humidity 
will produce a like degree of comfort. Somewhat higher tempera- 
ture and lower humidity, for example, may be even more desir- 
able in churches. “It isn’t the heat, it’s the humidity,” such is 
the common complaint. Naturally air of lower humidity more 
readily absorbs perspiration, which in turn reduces the tendency 
for objectionable odors to accumulate. 

Since the time period during which the congregation is exposed 
to conditions within the church is relatively short (in comparison 
with that in a theatre, for example), the contrast felt upon enter- 
ing does not wear off socompletely. Hence, it is not so important 
to have as great an initial contrast in a church installation. A conse- 
quence of this is that a return to conditions in the street will not 
be attended by so much discomfort. In fact, one of the most 
frequently voiced objections to air-conditioning is the shock 
which is experienced upon leaving buildings which are provided 
with it. 

Manifestly windows and doors must be kept closed in a church 
air-conditioned by conventional methods. Otherwise, the in- 
filtration of warmer and more humid outdoor air will nullify all 
the efforts of the air-conditioning system. This necessity limits 
the departure which may be made from the usual standards of 
temperature and humidity found by experience to be acceptable, 
because there are many persons who feel uncomfortable in a 
building with windows closed, even though they would actually be 
less comfortable with them open. The only way in which this 
group may be contented is to maintain temperature and humidity 
conditions that will certainly be comfortable. 
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As previously stated, the cooling and dehumidifying of the air 
may be accomplished by the use of naturally cold water or of 
water cooled by means of ice or by mechanical refrigeration. 
Many communities are blessed with an abundant ground water 
supply. If easily accessible and of satisfactory temperature, it 
affords the simplest and cheapest medium of refrigeration. The 
top limit of water temperature suitable for the purpose is 60°; 
preferably it should be lower. Every locality has its well drillers 
who are perfectly familiar with ground water conditions, and can 
advise upon the prospects of a successful development. 

All that is involved is a welland motor-driven well pump which 
discharges the cold water through cooling coils in the air-condi- 
tioner, over which the air to be treated is drawn by the fan. 
The water after picking up the heat from the air is passed to the 
sewer. The expense for pumping is small. The use of cooling 
coils is displacing spray type equipment, for the reason that some 
waters have an odor, and furthermore a greater heat pickup can 
be had with water passed through coils than with spray equip- 
ment. Coils form a more compact installation, and since space 
is frequently at a premium, this becomes an item of consequence. 

Some idea of the amount of well water required will be gained 
by stating that for a church seating 1200 people, from 100 to 120 
gallons per minute would be needed, depending upon the water 
temperature and the generosity of the cooling coil proportions. 
The greater the amount of coil surface, the less the volume of water 
that must be used. 

Precautions to be taken in depending upon ground water are 
that it is not corrosive and will not be scale-forming within the 
temperature range through which it will be warmed. It is 
better to have an over-sized well as there is economy in pumping. 
The amount of use which a well gets in church air-conditioning is 
so small that its life should be quite long. An inquiry among 
others in the community who have wells in service will reveal 
any peculiarities which prevail and against which safeguards must 
be taken. 

Next in the order of simplicity and of low initial cost is the 
system of air-conditioning using ice; as a matter of fact, more 
often than not the first cost will be less than that of a well water 
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system. Operating cost will be higher; indeed it will be higher 
than that for mechanical refrigeration to be discussed later. 

In the ice system a large ice storage space, well-insulated, is 
provided with a pan or sump beneath. Cakes of ice in sufficient 
number for a continuous run of three to four hours in hottest 
weather are put into this space. A pump drawing water from 
the pan discharges it through the cooling coils of the air-condi- 
tioner, after which the water is returned to the ice storage and 
showered over the ice for recooling. The meltage, of course, is 
wasted to sewer. Control means are usually provided so that the 
water temperature in the cooling coils is held constant, in order to 
economize in the use of ice by preventing over-cooling of the air 
when the water is coldest at the start of operations. 

Because of the fact that the refrigerating capacity of this sys- 
tem is limited only by the rate at which the ice can be melted, 
it is very flexible. Ice manufacturers make a specially low rate on 
ice for air-conditioning, because it is used in large amounts and 
can be delivered by truck load. Convenience of delivery and 
getting it into the ice storage chamber is an important considera- 
tion entering into the price at which ice will be furnished. 

Taking the size of church used in the example for a well water 
system, it would require about three tons of ice per hour in ex- 
treme weather conditions, but over the entire summer season 
would average more nearly two tons per hour. Operating ex- 
pense for the water circulating pump is negligible in comparison 
with ice cost. Ice prices may run from three to four dollars per 
ton delivered, depending on local conditions and the facility with 
which the ice storage tank may be serviced. 

The very small number of hours per year during which a church 
air-conditioning system must be operated is a most important 
factor in the choice of asystem. Speaking generally, a low initial 
cost with high operating cost for short time operation is a de- 
sirable combination, and the ice system will usually be found on 
analysis to fall into this category. 

Coming now to the system using mechanical refrigeration for 
cooling the air, this consists of a motor-driven refrigerating 
machine using an approved refrigerant, which may be applied 
either to chill water supplied to cooling coils in the air-conditioner 
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and returned for rechilling, or the refrigerant may be supplied 
directly to the air cooling coils, and returned to the machine for 
compression, condensation, and re-use. 

Since initial outlay and operating expense are less costly where 
the refrigerant is used directly in the air-cooling coils, that is the 
arrangement most frequently used. The use of refrigerants 
within coils located directly in the air to be conditioned is covered 
by stringent regulations, which vary to some extent throughout 
the country; all look only to the safety of the public. 

Briefly, the refrigerating machine consists of a gas or vapor 
pump for compressing a refrigerant to such a pressure that when 
it passes into a condenser continuously cooled with circulating 
water the refrigerant is liquefied. This liquid is then fed ata 
controlled rate to the air-cooling coils, the pressure within which 
is maintained at a relatively low point by the action of the vapor 
pump drawing upon the coils. The coil pressure is such that the 
boiling point of the refrigerant is far below the temperature of the 
air passing over the coils. Thus, heat absorbed from the air 
converts the liquid refrigerant to a vapor which is withdrawn by 
the pump for recompression. It is in the condenser that the 
heat load, picked up by the refrigerant from the air, is rejected 
into the water circulated through the condenser. 

Thus, the refrigerating machine is simply a heat pump which, 
through expenditure of power, makes it possible to absorb heat 
at a low temperature level and dispose of such heat into water at a 
higher temperature level. From this it is seen that operating 
expense items are electric power and city water. 


Again taking the size of church used as an example previously, 
it would require a refrigerating machine of about seventy-five 
tons capacity, to drive which would take a seventy-five horse 
power motor. The amount of water used in the condenser would 
range from 100 to 175 gallons per minute, depending upon the 
initial city water temperature. The capacity of a refrigerating 
machine is expressed in terms of the effect of melting ice at the 
rate of so many tons per twenty-four hours. 


Modern refrigerating machines offered for this kind of service 
are compact, fully automatic, and quiet in operation. From the 
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viewpoint of certainty of a satisfactory installation there is 
nothing left to be desired. 

Pastors planning new churches should by all means suggest 
to their architects that plans should envision future installation of 
air-conditioning, for it is frequently difficult to add it in an ex- 
isting structure without considerable outlay. 

Air-conditioning is here to stay, and it is only a matter of a 
short time when all churches will be confronted with making 
decisions concerning it. 
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